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Cricket is Coming 



The cricket season is fast approaching, and sehooifcoys everywhere are preparing for the 
great national summer game. These Eton boys are examining some new bats outside 
Ye Olde Batte Shope, which supplies the historic school near Windsor with the balls, bats, 
and other appliances used on the famous playing fields 


WAITING TO MEET 
HIS MASTER 

STORY OF A MAN WHO 
KNEW LIVINGSTONE 

How He Was Sold into Slavery 
by His Brother 

ARAB MAKEPPO AND HIS 
ADVENTURES 

It must have taken away the breath 
of many people to discover that there is 
living at Chislehurst, in Kent, an old man 
who not only knew David Livingstone, 
the noblest of all explorers, but served 
him intimately for many years. 

This old man is an African Negro, 
with close-curling hair like wool, a skin 
of shining jet, beautiful white teeth, and 
e3^es that are as gay with laughter as a 
lark’s song is gay with ecstasy. Whether 
he is eighty or ninety years old he 
does not know, and does not much care; 
the chief thought in his, mind is the 
meeting with Livingstone in another 
world when he sets out from this one ; 
to that meeting he is looking forward as 
eagerly and as confidently as a schoolboy 
to liis holidays. 

The Prowling Lions 

He was born on the banks of the Congo, 
in a little village called Con-Con, which 
squatted at the foot of gigantic moun¬ 
tains/ Into this village hungry lions 
would come prowling after dark, and 
the old man remembers how his mother 
would pluck a brand from the fire and 
pluckily go forward to these lions, waving 
the flames in the air until they departed. 

Into this village one day came some 
Portuguese. They were slave-hunting, 
and ready to pay for human flesh. Arab 
Makeppo, the old Negro', was then a jolly 
little boy, very intelligent, and gener¬ 
ally attractive. His elder brother had a 
talk with the Portuguese, money was 
exchanged, and poor little Arab Makeppo 
found himself roped liked an animal to 
numbers of other boys and girls. It was 
worse with the men and women who 
found themselves in/this procession of 
slaves. The poor women were linked to¬ 
gether with brutal chains, and the men 
had to wear a heavy wooden collar which 
rendered them'practicaUy helpless. 

A Long Tramp 

The procession, marched off towards 
the Zambesi. They tramped for days 
and days under the burning sun, the 
chains of the women clanking on the 
ground, the ropes galling the flesh of the 
children, the men suffering great pain 
from the. wooden, collars round their 
necks. It was as pitiful, as shameful, as 
blasphemous, a spectacle as ever dis¬ 
graced civilisation. 

The terrible monotony of the long 
march was suddenly and dramatically 
brought to an end.- Shots rang out from 
the direction of the Zambesi. Some of 
the Portuguese stumbled, fell forward, 
and lay still in the hot dust. Others of 
them fled away as fast as their feet could 


carry them. The slaves stood still, 
wondering, What next ? 

Then they saw a party of white men 
advancing-towards them, white men who 
wore scarlet tunics with brass buttons, 
white helmets, and were belted and 
armed as if for battle. They were afraid. 
But these white men struck off the chains 
of the women, cut the ropes of the child¬ 
ren, released the men from their collars, 
and were friendfy and compassionate. 
They were British. 

Presently there appeared among these 
soldiers a tall, gaunt, sad-faced man, 
walking slowly, studying the poor slaves 
with pity, stroking the head of little 
Arab Makeppo with a fatherly hand. 

It was the great doctor and explorer, 
David Livingstone. 


* “ What is your name ? ”*he asked. 

“ Arab Makeppo,” replied the boy. 

Livingstone smiled, and, turning to 
somebody there, said : “ I will keep 

this youngster as my boy.” 

' And he taught Arab Makeppo to pray, 
and told him the story of Jesus, and 
gave him such happiness as he had 
never known before. And Arab Makeppo 
waited upon him, and adored him. 

When Livingstone died he came to 
England, and went to Oxford, where 
they christened him, and gave him the 
new' name of George Whalto. 

But the old man does not now think 
very much of the new name. He says he 
is looking forward to the hour when he 
will hear himself greeted b}^ his old 
master as Arab.Makeppo. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 

A FINE STORY FROM 
INDIA 

The Doctor who was Ca’rn 
When the Light Went Out 

HOW A GREAT FRIENDSHIP 
BEGAN 

A fine story comes from India. The 
i most remarkable living Indian, Mahatma 
; Gandhi, has lately been released from 
| prison, as the C.N. has already an¬ 
nounced. While he was still there, 
however, he was attacked by acute 
appendicitis, a disease which may come 
on very suddenly and is very serious. 
Something had to be done at once. 

Colonel Maddock, the English doctor, 
saw that it was no time to trouble about 
prison rules, and he took liis patient in 
his own car to the hospital at Poona, 
where he operated. 

Gandhi was under chloroform. The 
doctor was ready to use his surgeon's 
knife, when suddenly the electric light 
fused, and there was darkness. There 
was no time to repair the damage. A 
hurricane lantern was at hand ; and in 
that light the surgeon went on with his 
work and saved the life of Mr. Gandhi. 

The Doctor’s Skill 

With all their skill the doctor and the 
nurses cared for their patient, and their 
love and tenderness made a great im¬ 
pression on all the warm-hearted In¬ 
dians. In their cities, and away in their 
thousands of villages, they talk today 
with admiration of Colonel Maddock, 
who saved the life of their leader, and 
between the doctor and the Indian there 
is now a strong friendship. 

The Englishman who sends home this 
story says that the most important 
figure in India is this frail and suffering 
man, bearing his pains with. cheerful 
smile in the hospital at Poona. In the 
eyes of India he is worth more than all 
the politicians together, because he has 
won the love of the poor. We may 
think him mistaken, but we cannot 
doubt his earnestness and his devotion 
to the highest that he knows. 

A Land with Long Memories 

Though many do not think lie is wise 
in his plans,, all men admire liis charac¬ 
ter; and in ’all India there is nobody 
else who. can move the hearts of men as 
Gandhi does. ■ / - - - • * ’ ; 

Now by his side we can set in the 
picture the English doctor who kept 
his nerve and did his work calmly when 
the light fused. Gandhi is released from 
prison, but lie said to. tlie, doctor, “I 
trust you will, allow me to remain your 
patient a little longer.” It would not 
be altogether strange if this act of the 
doctor makes his name live in the 
memory of India, and it is a land with 
long memories. 

Great things depend on Mr. Gandhi 
in India, and who knows what may 
come of a wise friendship such as must 
now grow up between these two men ? 
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SCHOOLMASTER OF 
THE WORLD 

GREECE ENTERS ON A 
NEW PHASE 

The Little People with a 
Wondrous and Matchless Past 

NATIONS THAT HAVE GONE 

By finally deposing her ruling house 
and declaring herself a republic, Greece 
has taken a course which had for some 
time appeared probable. Yet no stranger 
prophecy ever came in ancient times 
from the heathen oracle at Delphi than 
the actual series of events from which 
the present situation springs. 

Greece, mother of arts and culture. 
Schoolmaster of the World, source of all 
learning, pride, and intellectual glory of 
the ancient world, has had its destiny 
"swayed by a monkey. 

After deposing the treacherous Con¬ 
stantine, she took to her heart Alexan¬ 
der, one of his sons, and made him king ; 
and a monkey bit Alexander, causing 
his death. Greece then recalled Constan¬ 
tine, expelled him afresh, anointed his. 
other son, George, and, tiring of him as 
king, has now dethroned him in turn. 

The Glory that was Greece 

Who knows that, but for a monkey, 
and the calling back of the impossible 
Constantine, Greece would not still be a 
monarchy, with Alexander on her throne ? 
But he is dead, Constantine is dead, and 
George II is an exile. 

This Greek nation, upon whose affairs 
today we look with a sort of pity, 
descends from that same Greece which 
conquered the-whole known world, and 
enriched it with knowledge and learning 
such as no other nation, ancient or 
modern, ever had in its power to bestow. 

Today, 30 per cent of the people of 
Greece cannot read or write, and another 
15 per cent can read but not write. Yet 
all the education of. the modern world 
springs from the glory that was Greece. 
In the entire story of mankind there is 
nothing to compare with the majestic 
dowering of intellect which occurred in 
Greece between 525 b.c. and 342 B.c. 

Giants of the Past 

Every schoolboy knows the names of 
the giants of that astounding time: 
Aeschylus, Pindar, Sophocles, Phidias, 
Herodotus, Euripides, Thucydides, 
Socrates, Hippocrates, Aristophanes, 
Xenophon, Plato, Demosthenes, 
Aeschines, Aristotle, Praxiteles, Zeno, 
Epicurus—a. galaxy of genius such as no 
other nation lias equalled. 

We know lands, stars, and elements 
of which the Greeks had no knowledge, 
but we cannot match them in the fields 
in which they were supreme. 

Can the modern Greeks regain their 
old nobility ? They have the advantage 
of remaining a nation in being. They have 
their land, their sea, their memorials, 
their traditions; and not so much can 
be said of other nations of antiquity. 

Egypt has her fellaheen population, 
unchanged from the type which Moses 
knew; the same in physique, facial 
features, mind, and beliefs. China and 
India are almost unchanged from of old. 
Elsewhere entire nations have vanished, 
and their places know them no more. 

World Powers that Have Vanished 

Babylonia was a world power, As¬ 
syria was a scourge of the Earth; yet 
today we have to dig in the wreckage of 
30 or 40 centuries to find their records. 
The Medes, whose laws were deemed as 
unchangeable as the skies, are no more 
a people. The' Hebrews have been for 
2000 years wanderers on the Earth. 

Phoenicia is but a name to remind us of 
a people of wonderful daring and bound¬ 
less ambition. Carthage, her prodigious 
daughter, who fought Rome for the 
possession of the world, is a ruin now, 
telling her^sad tale to men who question 
her fragments with spade and mattock. 

But Greece survives in. her ancient 
motherland; and for a people, as for an 
individual, while there is life there is hope. 


NEW KNOWLEDGE 
OF A LIFETIME 

What One Man Has Seen 

DOCTOR WHO SAW BRAIN 
'SURGERY GROW UP 

We all wonder from time to time at 
some advance in human knowledge or 
skill, such as the marvel of wireless, but 
few of us know enough to realise that 
in innumerable ways the knowledge of 
our time is almost new. 

Science is still in its infancy, but the 
steps it takes are quicker and longer 
than ever before. * - * 

The death of a great Scottish surgeon, 
Sir .William Maceweri, has reminded 
the medical world that nearly all of what 
men know of the human brain that is 
of vital importance has been found out 
within the life of one generation. 

Sir William was 75 when he died, and 
within his lifetime the whole surgery 
of the brain came into existence. Before 
there was practically no surgery of the 
brain except raising a piece of the skull 
that was pressing on the brain. Doctors 
thought the brain was a single organ 
working as one, like the heart. 

He was a boy of thirteen when it 
was first discovered that the brain is 
divided into different areas, each having 
special duties of its own. Knowledge of 
what the duties of the different parts 
are has been growing ever since, till 
now surgeons like Sir William Macewen 
can often judge exactly where something 
has gone wrong with the brain, and 
operate and give relief that had never 
before been attempted. 

It is the same with almost every part 
of the human body, and the wonders of 
knowledge, though we hear little of them, 
aboundin every region of human inquiry— 
from our bodies to the remotest stars. ' 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Special stamps are being issued in con¬ 
nection with the Olympic Games in Paris. 

Greece has finally decided to become 
a republic, and. the reigning family of 
Glucksburg has been banished. 

The Chinese Ambassador in London 
has been broadcasting—the first Chinese 
to broadcast in this country. 

The King's Treasurer and Keeper of 
the Privy Purse has been summoned at 
Guildford for not paying his poor rate.. 

Half a Million Years Old 

A human skull thought by scientists 
to be 500,000 years old has been dis¬ 
covered in California. 

The Strike and the Theatres 

The traffic strike of London"reduced 
the takings of a successful theatre by 
about ^500 a week. 

Summer-Time Once More 

Summer-time in Great Britain begins 
on Sunday, April 13, and all clocks 
should be put on one hour at 2 a.m. on 
that day.- 

The Sleeping Signalman 

It has been found that the wreck of 
a Riviera train not long ago was due to 
-a tired signalman falling asleep. Nine 
lives were lost. V ' *••• ’ 

The War Ki lls 16 More Men 

A mine which has been floating in 
the Mediterranean since the war has 
just sunk a fishing smack with 16 men 
off Alexandria. 

The First Locomotive? 

What is claimed as the first locomotive 
ever run in England has just passed 
through the auction rooms of Mr. Hur- 
comb, in Piccadilly. 

Lord Knutsford and His Dogs 

** I could t almost wear mourning for 
the rest of my life for two dogs that died 
■of distemper,” Lord Ivnutsford told the 
House of Lords the other day. 


THE DEFENCE OF 
HIGH TOR 

Matlock Saves a Great Place 

Matlock has been made anxious by 
the fear that it might be deprived of the ( 
most impressive feature of its scenery. 

The High Tor rock springs steeply 
from the side of the River Derwent, 
where the valley narrows to a gorge. 
Its top, crowning a sheer precipice, is 380 
feet above the river bed, and 673 feet 
above sea-level. River and wood and 
limestone crag are in closest company, 
and the scene is very* beautiful. 

As the estate in which the Tor stands 
was offered for sale, the people of Mat- 
lock feared that some quarrying com¬ 
pany might be the purchasers and might 
sell the cliff piecemeal, while defacing 
the beauty of the famous gorge, and 
this has been prevented in a very public- 
spirited way by the purchase of the 
Tor for the people. 

Everyone who values natural beauty, 
and has seen the High Tor rock, will join 
the people of Matlock in their rejoicings 
over the safety of the Tor. Matlock 
would not be Matlock without it. 

MISS BAYLIS, M.A. 

Producer of all Shakespeare’s 
Plays 

Oxford, as the C.N. has already stated, 
has decided to confer an honorary M.A. 
degree on Miss Lilian Baylis, for twelve 
years manager of the Old Vic Theatre. 

Miss Baylis has, as all the world knows, 
devoted this famous old theatre to 
grand opera and to Shakespeare, and it 
is now the only theatre in England 
where every one of Shakespeare's plays 
has been performed; , That is, indeed, an 
achievement which no other theatre 
manager, living or dead, can boast. 

Miss Baylis is the first woman outside 
its own ranks on whom the university 
has conferred an honour in this way. 
The other three—there are only three— 
were all connected with women’s col¬ 
leges in Oxford. It is an admirable 
selection and an admirable precedent. 


A Shakespeare Discovery 

It has just been discovered that an 
old paper volume lying for many years 
neglected in McGill University Library, 
Montreal, kas^ in it a precious early 
edition of one of Shakespeare’s plays. 

The President’s Cat 

The Washington broadcasting stations 
announced the other day that a cat 
belonging to President Coolidge was 
missing. By the time the President 
reached his office his pet had been 
xestored to him. . 

How They Used to Talk 

One of our professors, speaking at the 
Jubilee Celebrations of the National 
Physical Society, declared that when a 
big discovery was once announced from 
-Manchester a great man said : “ Can 
any good thing come out of a town 
which dines in the middle of the day ? ” 

HOW THE ANIMALS 
WAKE UP 

Turning in Their Long Sleep 

A Scottish observer has been testing 
what happens to animals like the hedge¬ 
hog and' the dormouse when they begin 
to wake from their long winter sleep. 

In the depth of that sleep breathing 
cannot be heard, and the temperature 
sinks low—in the hedgehog down to 
45 degrees. The beating of the heart, 
as heard through "the stethoscope, is 
slow, faint, and feeble. 

If the animal is partly aroused, as by 
placing a thermometer and stethoscope 
under its coiled-up body, changes are 
quickly perceived. The breathing be¬ 
comes quick and loud, and as it con¬ 
tinues the mercury creeps up to 93 
degrees. The heart quickens its beating 
to a throb and the pulse flutters too 
quickly to be counted. As the tem¬ 
perature rises the animal shivers though 
its heat is increasing. Not only does the 
dormouse shiver but its. teeth chatter 
as it comes back towards ordinary life. 

If interference with the hibernating 
creature ceases before the Earth is 
warmed by the spring sun, its pulse and 
temperature sink back to their former 
low "ebb, and the animal remains only 
just alive. - 


MUSICAL WORLD 
LOSING ITS KINGS 

Three Lost in Three 
Weeks. 

MASTER OF THE KING’S MUSIC 
AND ORGANIST OF THE ABBEY 

English music has been losing heavily 
of late; a'generation of notable musi¬ 
cians As disappearing. Sir Walter 
Parratt, the Master of the King’s Music, 
and Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, Cam¬ 
bridge Professor of Music, have both 
followed. Sir Frederick Bridge the 
organist of the Abbey. All three died ii: 
three weeks. 

They were not only sound musicians 
and able writers on music, but fine 
organists. Sir Walter was also a notable 
teacher, but to the general public it was 
his skill as an. organist that made the 
strongest appeal. 

The organ, the greatest of all man’s 
inventions for musical expression, was 
his instrument, and his special delight 
was in Bacli, whose work laid the foun¬ 
dations for the science of music. 

England r lias always had finer 
musicians than she lias realised, and 
Sir Walter Parralt was in the main line 
of a succession of which we can be proud. 

He was clever in many other ways, 
and it is said that he could beat almost 
anybody at cliess, even while he was 
playing on his piano. He once played 
twelve games of chess all at one time 
without seeing the boards, and at the 
same time played difficult music on the 
piano. 

Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, the third 
of the great trio to leave us, was 71, a 
son of Dublin who graduated brilliantly 
at Cambridge University, and at 20 was 
organist at Trinity College there. 

He was one of the men who unite a 
loving industry to inborn talent, and as 
instrumentalist, composer, and teacher 
he enriched our music in a hundred ways. 
Some of our finest Church music is his ; 
his operas brought him fame on the 
Continent, his choral compositions were 
a joy to sing and a joy to hear. 

To single out but one work, his setting 
of Tennyson’s magnificent ballad The 
Revenge is full of fire, beauty, and- 
pathos, the very spirit of the men who 
fought the fight, and of Raleigh, who 
wrote the incomparable narrative on 
which Tennyson’s ballad was founded. 

But, above all, "lie was one of the 
greatest of teachers. Never since Eliza¬ 
beth’s days has England had so many- 
fine composers as she now possesses. 
Three generations of composers learned 
at the feet of this veteran genius, and 
his influence will long be with us, pure, 
melodious, correct, in church, theatre, 
home, school, and concert hall. 

OLD MAN ANdThE 
PHEASANTS 
Fifty Years on an Estate 

Mr. Thomas Moore, an old man who 
for 20 years showed visitors the famous 
major oak of Sherwood Forest, six 
centuries old, has died at the age of S3. 

For half a century the old man had 
been associated with the Thoresby 
estate of Earl Manvers, and everybody 
knew him-for miles around. He was 
proud of an accomplishment which he 
used to say no other gamekeeper had 
acquired, for he could tame pheasants.* 
His peculiar whistle would attract them 
from the forest, and they would walk 
up to him fearlessly, and eat cake from 
his hand. 


SAFETY GAS JET 

A safety gas jet has been introduced 
in the United States. - 

Through a safety stopper controlled 
by a metal strip extremely sensitive 
to changes in temperature it is im¬ 
possible to have- the gas flowing when it 
is not intentionally *ignited. Accidental 
asphyxiation is thus made impossible. 
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FARTHEST OBJECT 
FROM THE EARTH 

ITS LIGHT SEEN AFTER 
A MILLION YEARS 

What was Happening when 
It Started on Its Way 

THE WONDER OF TIME 

There are sums too great for the 
human mind to grasp.. 

For example, Sir Richard Gregory; 
a famous professor of astronomy, 
reminding us that light travels at the 
rate of nearly six million million miles 
a year, tells us of the discovery of the 
farthest object known from Earth 
(a thing without a name, known in a 
certain astronomer’s catalogue as 6822), 
the light of which, .now revealed to us, 
left its source a million years ago. 

For a million years that light has 
been travelling 186,000 miles a second 
to reach the Earth. The light which 
we see began its journey perhaps before 
human beings had been created. 

Priceless Relics 

With that thought in mind let us 
turn to a picture which a recent lecture 
by Sir Arthur Keith creates for us. Fie 
has been working on two human teeth 
and a number of animal bones. A rag 
and bone man would not take them, 
yet they are priceless, for they tell a 
marvellous story of what has been hap¬ 
pening in the Earth while that shaft of 
starlight has been coming toward it. 

The two teeth are those of a very 
ancient man, a Neanderthal man, a man 
who lived before the Ice Age ended, 
in Palaeolithic times. A Palaeolithic 
man was an Old Stone Age man, one 
who first used rough flints, years and 
years before Neolithic man, or the New 
Stone Age man, had learned to make 
fine implements of flints. 

The teetli are those of a man of 
ancient Malta ; the bones found with 
them are those of extinct elephants, 
hippopotamuses, and other animals, the 
bones of thousands of animals forming 
the floor, a yard deep, of a huge* cave 
newly explored in Malta. 

Man and the elephant and rhinoceros 
lived together in Malta, and man slew 
the giants. But how came they there, 
man and giant beasts, in this island ? 

England Joined to Europe 

Long after the light of this distant 
star began its great rush through space, 
Malta was joined on the one hand to 
Africa and on the other to Italy. Europe 
and Africa were then one. The existence 
of African monkeys at Gibraltar had 
already shown this, but here is proof 
of an old land bridge in a place not 
previously suspected. 

Those enormous changes in the lives of 
man and animals and the character and 
boundaries of continents occurred during 
the coming of this beam of starlight, 
and they suggest others. 

In the same age England was joined 
to Europe, and so to Africa, and Dean 
Buckland, exploring a cave at Kirkdale, 
in Yorkshire, found the bones of tigers, 
bears,' wolves, elephants, rhinoceroses, 
hippopotamuses, hyenas, horses, giant 
oxen, deer, hares, rats, mice, and birds. 
One elephant had been 16 feet in height. 

In the Long Ago 

But there was a more thrilling find 
by the Dean at Goat Hole, some 15 miles 
from Swansea, for this cave revealed not 
only a similar display of bones, but half 
the skeleton of some bygone woman. 

Her ancient companions had buried 
her in the soil of the cave, near the 
hearth where they made their fire and 
cooked tiieir meals. She was there 
with the red ochre with which her body 
had been adorned, with the ivory pins 
which had held her garments together, 
the ivory bangles she had worn, the 
ivory pegs with which she had worked, 
the shells which had been her money. 

All that happened in the long ago ; but 
the woman was not born when the light 
of this far star began the journey which 
is ending this moment on our gtobe 


A SUCCESSFUL INVASION OF ENGLAND 



The sea-wall being battered by the waves 



Doomed houses now on the edge of the falling cliff 



How the sea-wall is being broken up A part of the sea-wall totally destroyed 



The ruins of the breakwater at Corton 


The waves are playing havoc with the Suffolk coast in the neighbourhood of Lowestoft, 
as these photographs show. In one week recently over a million tons of beach were washed 
away bf the sea, and the massive stone sea-wall at Corton has been completely smashed up 


ISHMAELS OF THE 
FAR PACIFIC 

SURPRISING THE PIRATES 

English Visitors Unharmed 
Because. They Came Unarmed 

MISSIONARY’S ADVENTURE 

When the early navigators from 
Europe sailed, into Chinese waters in the 
fifteenth century they discovered that the 
bays were the haunts of pirates. 

This part of the Pacific is still notori¬ 
ous for sea robbers, and so avoided as 
far as possible. 

A few years ago Wu Ting Fang, the 
Chinese statesman, wanting a secluded 
refuge for the lepers of South China, 
purchased Taai Karu, one of the Lad- 
rones, or Mariana Islands,..north-east of 
the Philippines, for them. 

Horror of the disease and fear. of 
pirates make visitors few and far between, 
but they did not deter Dr. William A. 
Cadbury and a small party from the 
Canton Christian College from going to 
see how the lepers were faring. 

They arrived safely in their two- 
masted Chinese junk, and were shown the 
leper hospital ’ by the Chinese preacher 
in charge, whose wife is a leper. They 
were then taken to a little village three 
miles away, where many of the inhabi¬ 
tants are pirates. 

An Order to Stop 

“ As soon as they knew our purpose,” 
says Dr. Cadbury, “ they were very 
friendly, and we drank tea with them 
in their humble shack. Many of the 
men had hard, almost brutal, faces, and 
seemed well adapted for the wild life 
which they live.” 

As Dr. Cadbury’s party were sailing 
past the robber village of Naam Shui on 
their way fiome, loud voices from an 
anchored junk ordered them to stop. 
The Chinese crew quickly obeyed, and 
soon a row boat made its way toward 
the junk.in the darkness. 

“ We called out that we were con¬ 
nected with a Christian chapel and had 
no firearms. Soon the boat reached us, 
and three powerfully built men, armed 
with rifle and. revolver, got aboard. 

“ We invited the pirates to sit down, 
and explained our interest in leper work 
and in the welfare of their own fellow- 
countrymen. They expressed amaze¬ 
ment at our boldness, but the very fact 
that we had no weapons with us was our 
chief protection.” 

Held to Ransom 

Many poor victims, kidnapped from 
the country round about, have entered 
this village never to leave it again alive. 
Wealthy men from Hong Kong and 
Macao have been held to ransoms for 
^20,000 or more. 

When it seems unlikely that the 
money will be paid, the victims are not 
infrequently tortured and slain and their 
bodies cast into the sea. 

In spite of the infamous reputation 
of these men, Dr. Cadbury says that 
” when they knew our purpose and 
found us unarmed we really felt no fear.” 

The remainder of the journey was 
uneventful, and the party returned with 
a greater yearning than ever for the 
countless numbers of men and women 
throughout China who know nothing of 
tlie better way of life, and whose hand is 
against every man. because they believe 
every man’s hand is against them. v 

NOVEL BANKING IDEA 
Calendar and Savings Bank 

To stimulate savings, an American 
bank is distributing novel calendars to 
its depositors. 

The calendar is combined with a little 
automatic bank, and in order to change 
the date from one day to another it is 
necessary to deposit a ten-cent piece. 
This means a saving of fivepence a day. 
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WIRELESS 

INTERESTING THINGS 
PICKED UP 

What C.N. Readers Have 
Heard Through Space 

TRAMS 250 MILES AWAY 

We make another selection from the 
letters which C.N. readers who listen-in 
to the wireless have sent us. 

Two instances of quick hearing come 
from near Leeds. During an organ 
recital the organist turned, apparently, 
to get some music, and as he did so his 
cuff or sleeve brushed the keys, and 
the sound could be distinctly heard. 

One of our readers in Leeds also 
heard a lady walk along a ballroom' 
floor, for her shoes made a clicking noise. 

This from Hull. Two minutes before 
Big Ben struck twelve on New Year’s 
Eve, the sirens on the, ships in the 
Thames were continuously blowing the 
Old Year out. 

What a Jersey Reader Heard 

From Jersey a reader writes : Lis¬ 
tening-in J on a Sunday I heard a man’s 
voice speaking, and at the same time 
I heard a woman’s voice singing a song, 
and I found I was hearing Bournemouth 
and Cardiff simultaneously. 

While the audience was applauding a 
Covent Garden performance an East 
Ham listener heard a performer say, 
“ We had better go on and bow again.” 

Listening to an opera at the Free 
Trade Hall in Manchester, another 
reader heard a man shout, ” Hey ! Boy ! 
What are you doing up there ? Come 
down before I fetch you.” 

During the Pavlova season at 
Covent Garden readers in County 
Durham could distinctly hear the scene- 
shifters giving directions to each other. 

Listening to the Tramcars 

From Hartlepool we hear of a little 
girl -who, while listening-in to Big Ben, 
declared that she could hear the trams 
crossing Westminster Bridge. 

A lady writing from distant Aberdeen¬ 
shire says : “It is most wonderful that 
when snowed up here we can still go to 
Aberdeen, London, Cardiff, and, Man¬ 
chester, but especially to Bournemouth. 
We have also heard America, Paris, and 
Brussels. On Hogmanay night we dis¬ 
tinctly heard the people leaving the 
Savoy Hotel. Again’ listening to a ser¬ 
vice in a church, we clearly heard the 
clash of,the coins dropped in the plate.” 

A Kent listener on New Year’s Day 
heard a Frenchman describing some 
crowd, and in the background Avere people 
cheering and a band playing amid general 
excitement. Then the noise subsided and 
the announcer continued. It was some 
minutes before it dawned upon the lis¬ 
tener that what was being described 
was the International Rugby match be¬ 
tween France and Scotland in Paris. 
Every incident of the match was 
described as it occurred, and at last came: 
“ France is ze winnaire l Ecp eep ’ooray 1 ” 

The Ships at Sea 

We think our readers will feci with us 
a special interest in this finely imagina¬ 
tive note from a Southsea boy : 

“ Nothing lias aroused my imagina¬ 
tion more than the Morse signals from 
ships at sea. They "always seem to be 
going on, long after 2 LO has closed 
down, and I know not where they come 
from, or what they mean, or why they 
are sent. I don’t think anything will 
make me wonder more than these si^ns 
from the great Outside World, which 
convey something to someone, but 
nothing to me.” 
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LONDON’S NEW 
TOWER 

GREAT SIGHT COMING 

Making Our Eternal City 
More Beautiful 

THE GRACIOUS SPIRES 

By Our Art Correspondent 

We know that London is changing 
in appearance almost every year, some 
fine old buildings going, like those in 
Regent Street, and some fine new ones 
rising, like those in the Aldwych district. 

And .now we are delighted to hear 
that a huge tower is to be built over 
the Selfridge block in Oxford Street. 
It will be the largest tower ever thought 
of in London—450 feet highland that 
is 200 feet higher than Big Ben’s tower 
at Westminster. It is to be ornamented 
with sculpture and will be a fine piece of 
architecture. 

• It is a splendid piece of news, for we 
need such architectural features badly. 

Taken as a mass, London is a jumble 
of buildings without any great character, 
all, broadly speaking, on one level. 
For generations no towers have been 
built, probably because they are more 
ornamental than useful; and one of 
the sad things about the English people 
is their way of turning a blind eye on 
anything that is not useful. They forget 
how enriching to the mind and soul 
beautiful things are. They forget that 
man cannot live by bread alone. 

The City on a Plain 

People who live in London are apt 
to be very much satisfied with it as it 
is. London is our Eternal City, and 
more loved than any other place on 
Earth ; but it would be just as lovable 
if it were more beautiful. . 

It is built on a great flat space on 
the river levels, with just here and 
there a gentle rise. Therefore it needs 
a character in its buildings quite different 
from that of the hilly towns in the 
provinces, where one can stand on an 
outlying eminence and see the streets 
making a beautiful shape as they cling 
to the rise and fall of the land. 

A town built on a plain, ns the 
Assyrians knew, needs some upbearing 
feature; they therefore built their 
palaces and temples on huge platforms, 
and threw towers up to challenge the 
sky. The Greeks built no towers, but 
they set their chief buildings on the 
Acropolis—the hill of the town—and so 
a great mass of pillared, marble loveli¬ 
ness surged up above the homes of the 
Greek people. Medieval Europe was 
one continent of beauty because of 
the .heaven-flung heights of Gothic 
buildings. 

Wren’s Fine Churches 

All great architecture lifts itself up 
somewhere, tosses up its high notes like 
a bird’s song. 

When Sir Christopher Wren rebuilt 
London after the Great Fire had 
levelled it, he raised scores of churches, 
each with a tower or a spire. The 
dwelling houses were very low in com¬ 
parison, not crowded; and therefore 
a forest of spires rose above the City’s 
level, and must have been a gracious 
and lovely sight. 

Now London city is given up to ugly 
houses, packed like reeds in a marsh, 
built so as to dwarf everything else; 
and almost half of Wren’s churches have 

already been callously swept away. 

- — 

SAVING THE SKYLARKS 
The Big Stores are Moving 

We mentioned with great pleasure 
last week that Self ridge’s have delighted 
the hearts of all humane people by 
stopping the shameful traffic in skylarks 
for food. _ - 

No longer will the singer at heaven’s 
gate be offered for sale at these famous 
stores to satisfy the greed of a gourmand. 

It is a great pleasure to announce 
that the Haymarket Stores have added 
their name to the list of the shops which 
will refuse to sell skylarks for food. 


THE WASP IN THE 
WALL 

BUSY WORKER FROM 
SUNRISE TO SUNSET 

Watching the Little “ Mason ” 
at Its Work 

SOMETHING NEW 

By Our South Kensington Correspondent 

It is not an easy thing to watch a 
mason-wasp building her nest, laying 
her eggs in the cells, and provisioning 
each of them with a stock of insects— 
which she paralyses with her sting to 
preserve them until her offspring are 
ready to feed on them. 

Never have these wasps been induced 
to breed in captivity, though they were 
generously supplied with all the neces¬ 
sary materials; for they must have 
freedom for continuous flying. Yet if 
we do happen to catch sight of one 
hovering near an old brick wall, by 
waiting patiently we may see it bringing 
up its building materials and paralysed 
insects, and vanishing with them into 
a hole or crack in the brickwork.. 

To satisfy his curiosity as to how the 
nests are made and the provisions dis¬ 
tributed, Mr. Leland H. Taylor thought 
of an ingenious device, and has thereby 
added greatly to our knowledge of these 
insects. Having noticed several mason- 
wasps searching for nesting places in 
the walls of the Bussey Institution in 
Boston, lie set about making artificial 
nesting places, which were put on the 
window sills. They were made by in¬ 
serting glass tubes in holes bored for 
them in large blocks of wood. Very 
soon the wasps took to them. 

The Suspended Egg 

Mr. Taylor was able to remove any 
tube at any time during the absence of 
the mother wasp to see what progress 
was being made. He found that first 
of all they plugged the end of the tube 
with mud or moistened gravel—an 
operation that took some hours. Then 
was laid an egg which hung down by a 
strand from the roof of the tube, next 
a supply of paralysed caterpillars was 
put in, and finally, to complete the cell, 
another plug of mud or gravel. 

In this way sometimes three, some¬ 
times four, cells were made, but the last 
cell was always smaller than the others 
and provisioned with fewer caterpillars. 
From these small cells in course of time 
only male wasps were bred, the larger 
cells producing females only. . To 
complete a nest the wasps—working 
from sunrise to sunset—took from three 
to four days, when, after a rest of a day 
or so, they would start making another. 

THE~EXPLORER’Sl)OGS 
Danish Traveller’s Experiences 

Describing the most terrible ex¬ 
perience of his life. Dr. Lauge Koch, the 
Danish explorer, who is mapping Green¬ 
land, said he and his party were pre¬ 
vented from hunting for food by a snow¬ 
storm which lasted for a fortnight. 

As a result, during the last part of 
their journey, they had to kill their 
sledge dogs and eat them. 

A man had to be very hard pressed, 
said Dr. Koch, before he ate the dogs 
he had come to love in months of heavy 
hardships; but he had to admit that 
it had .been his fate during his ex¬ 
peditions to eat 28. 

AN OCEAN PHENOMENON 
Where Two Currents Meet 

A vessel on Government patrol recently 
had a remarkable experience when ofl 
the Newfoundland Grand Banks. 

It found itself exactly at the spot 
where the cold Labrador current and the 
warm Gulf Stream meet. The ship was 
swung around, and experimental tem¬ 
peratures were taken. In one instance the 
temperature at the bow was 56 degrees 
while at the stem it was 34 degrees ! 
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MAKING US MORE 
MUSICAL 

Competitions All Over 
England 

MONTHS OF PREPARATION 
AND THE FINAL TEST 

By Our IVIusic Correspondent 

A hall containing so many per¬ 
formers that little room is left for those 
who have come only to listen, with a 
distinguished musician to act as a 
judge, this is the setting for the final 
scene of the musical competitions which 
are held .each year in England, and for 
which preparation is being made in towns 
and villages throughout the country. 

Schumann, in his advice to young 
musicians, said, " There is no end to 
learning,” and that is what the com¬ 
petitors are proving again and again. 
For this is the final scene. Perhaps even 
more important is what has gone before. 

Months have been spent in preparation 
for this occasion. Each choir, each 
orchestra, each soloist, lias trained and 
studied in order that the best possible 
rendering of the works selected might be 
given. Now, each in .turn presents a 
performance before the most critical 
audience, probably, that it is possible. 
to imagine. First there is the judge, 
then the members of the other choirs, 
who have also studied the same piece 
and know every note of it, so that there 
is little chance for a flaw, however slight, 
to escape detection. But if the audience 
is critical, it is equally true that every 
piece of good work receives appreciation. 

Village and Town Compete 

Thus the competitors come to realise 
that indeed there is no end to learning ; 
tlieir* own study, the performances of 
others, the judge’s criticisms—all result 
in a higher standard of performance 
being reached with each succeeding year. 

These competitions are held all over 
England. In little villages and great 
towns alike children at school, grown 
men and women, singers and instru¬ 
mentalists, all have an opportunity to 
take part in them ; and there can be 
no doubt that the enthusiasm aroused 
is helping largely to make English people 
more alive to the beauties of music. 

There is one section, of these competi¬ 
tions which needs strengthening. Schu¬ 
mann told his young pupils to seek to 
advance so far as to understand any 
music on paper without playing or 
singing it/’ 

This is another way of saying that it 
is essential to be able to read well at 
sight. Now, many competitors prepare 
the music set most carefully, but they 
do not enter for the sight reading con¬ 
test, and the incentive which would be 
supplied by competition is lost. This is 
a great pity; we must make up our minds 
to learn to read music as easily as we 
read the C.N., or we shall lose half of the 
enjoyment music should give us. 

THREE MOTHST 
Worth Their Weight in 
Diamonds 

Moths are not very heavy, but a 
moth worth more than its weight in 
diamonds must be pretty valuable. 

Such a moth, according to Professor 
Weiss, of Manchester University, who 
has been talking about them, is the 
Euclemensia Woodiella, so named after 
Dr. Wood of Prestwich. 

Dr. Wood was not its actual finder, 
however. He bought three specimens 
for a few pence from a workman who 
had found a family of them in a hole 
in a tree on soot-laden Kersal Moor, on 
the Bury side of Manchester. 

One of these three is in the Man¬ 
chester Museum, one in a private col¬ 
lection which will ultimately go to the 
British Museum, and one in Australia. 
The rest of the brood were left by their 
discoverer in a box at an inn, where— 
long dead, of course—they were thrown 
on the fire ! 
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PICTURE-NEWS 6c TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



SABLE HUNTING IN SIBERIA 
Sable hunting is now in full swing in 
Siberia, the demand for the , * 

skins of these animals 
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Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. Mexico, Lower Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and North India. 

Sugar. Mexico, Central America, West 
Indies, Venezuela, Spain, Egypt, India, 
and Japan. Mate. South America. 
Cocoa. W. Indies, Ecuador, Colombia, 
and Venezuela. Tea. China. 
Linseed. India. Cotton. India. 
Lentils. Lower Egypt. Rice. Australia. 
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JjA British expedition has just 
fleft for the Tanganyika Territory, 
| where they will attempt to capture 
live specimens of gorilla and okapi ) 
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DRAMATIC RISE AND FALL 

The Man Who Did Not End 
the War 

GENERAL NIVELLE 

" Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps 
itself and falls on the other,’* was the 
undoing of General Nivelle, who has just 
died in his sixty-ninth year. 

He was only an artillery regimental 
commander when the Great War broke 
out, yet in 16 months he was in supreme 
control of the Allied troops on the 
western front—the first to hold the 
united command. Five months later lie 
was superseded by General Petain, and 
was sent to a command in Algeria. 

His was the plan for the great offen¬ 
sive of 1917 which was to break the 
German lines between Soissons and 
Rheims in 48 hours and end the war. 

Yet in the event he nowhere pene¬ 
trated beyond the second of the four 
German defensive lines, and not every¬ 
where did he capture even the first line. 
And though he took many prisoners he 
lost 34,000 killed and 99,000 wounded. 

His appointment was due in the first 
place to brilliant successes in smaller 
commands and to his fluent English 
(his mother was an Englishwoman), but 
mainly to his vigorous self-confidence 
and his lucid manner of explaining and 
enforcing his ideas. He was the nominee, 
not of the soldiers, but of the politicians, 
who, in their bewilderment, found these 
qualities particularly attractive. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the -auction rooms for objects of interest: 
Pair of Louis XV candelabra . £294 

Picture by Blair Leighton . . £231 

A painting by Gainsborough . £199 

1 Sth-century bronze inkstand . £147 
Set of four china figures . . . £136 

Queen Anne silver coffee-pot . £7S 

Drawing by Copley Fielding . £73 

An old silver tankard . " . . £57 

A china inkstand ..... £42 

A Worcester sugar-basin. . . £37 

A painted mug. £24 


THE ONLY WAY FOR 
GERMANY 
Austrian Chancellor Points 
it Out 

The German Chancellor and his 
Foreign Secretary have been pa}dng a 
visit to Vienna, where the Austrian 
Chancellor, Dr. Seipel, has told them the 
secret of Austria's recovering prosperity. 

“ We Austrians," he says, “ have 
already enjoyed the first breeze of 
spring, when we succeeded in obtaining 
not only the benevolent interest, but 
also the active cooperation, of practically 
all nations. To this cooperation is due 
our fine resurrection." 

Dr. Seipel expressed his belief that 
only by gaining sympathy all over the 
world can Germany hope to steer into 
less troubled waters, and his view made 
a deep impression on the Germans, so 
that when they got home the Foreign 
Minister, in an election speech, warned 
his hearers against the talk of armed 
resistance to the Treaty of Versailles. 
There was nothing for it, he said, but to 
follow the honest path of meeting Ger¬ 
many’s hard obligations. 

It is by fulfilment that Austria is re¬ 
gaining her liberty, and we hope nothing 
will happen now to prevent Germany 
from following the same wise path. 

INDIA MOVING ON 
First Native State to Give 
Votes lo Women 

The Maharajah of Mysore has just 
granted the franchise to the women of 
his dominions on the same terms as to 
men, a position we have yet to achieve 
in Britain. 

This is one of a series of far-reaching 
reforms made by the Maharajah, one 
of whose predecessors established a 
Representative Assembly for Mysore as 
long ago as 1881. 

Mysore . is the first Native State in 
India to give votes to women, although 
the British-ruled provinces of Bombay 
and Madras conceded them under the 
Government of India Act of 1919. 


TRAMS AND BUSES 
The Fact Behind the Traffic 
Strike 

One of the odd things the public 
did not quite realise until the traffic 
strike in London was the difference 
between the pay of the busmen and the 
tram-men. 

The root cause of this difference is the 
high charges the trams have to pay to 
the local authorities—charges from 
which the bus companies are free. 

The tramway undertakings must, of 
course, pay the cost of laying the lines 
at the outset, but they have also to bear 
the cost of renewals as the rails'wear 
out. Much of the cost of road repair, 
and even of street widening to make 
room for the traffic, beside them, is also 
charged to the tramways. 

The omnibuses, on the other hand, 
pay nothing but the taxes imposed on 
all motor traffic towards the national 
Road Fund—a very small matter beside 
the tax on the trams. 

When the rules about the trams were 
made there were no motor-buses, but the 
omnibuses of today are terrible de¬ 
stroyers of road surfaces, and the dis¬ 
tinction between them and the trams 
is much less easy to justify. 

The competition between the two 
makes it impossible for the trams to get 
their costs back by charging higher 
fares than the buses do, and so they 
have taken it out in lower wages, which 
means that the authorities, in maintain¬ 
ing the present distinctions, are imposing 
a penalty on.men who serve trams in¬ 
stead of buses. 

It is clear that some other solution of 
the problem was overdue. 


A BLOT ON NEWFOUND¬ 
LAND 

Corruption in the Oldest 
British Colony 

GRAVE CHARGES AGAINST A 
PRIME MINISTER 

Britain’s oldest colon}', Newfound¬ 
land, is having a political spring clean¬ 
ing which was badly needed. 

At the request of its Government, an 
English lawyer, Mr. T. H. Walker, K.C., 
was sent out to hold an inquiry into 
certain scandals, and his report shows 
that Sir Richard Squires, who was 
Prime Minister from 1919 till last July, 
accepted " financial assistance" from 
a public company which was seeking the 
renewal of a Government contract. 

Other charges against the late 
Minister for Agriculture and against 
the Audit Department are also proved. 
Storekeepers charged the Government 
excessive prices for provisions for the 
destitute ; and the post-war distress was 
deliberately exaggerated for tlie political 
benefit of the distributors of relief and 
the personal benefit of those receiving it. 

The new Prime Minister, Mr. Warren, 
has shown great vigour in exposing these 
grave offences. The good name of New¬ 
foundland requires that equal vigour 
should be shown in punishing past and 
preventing future wrong-doing. 

Happily, public opinion in the colony 
seems likely to give the Prime Minister 
every support in his essential task. 

THE THRUSH IN THE BUSH 
How He Feathered His Nest 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Aeschines . 
Aeschylus . . 

Aristophanes . 
Phidias . 
Praxiteles . 
Riviera . . 

Thucydides 


. Es-ke-neez 
Es-ke-luss 
Ar-is-tof-ah-ncez 
. . Fid-e-as 

. Praks-it-e-leez 
. . Re-ve-a-rah- 

! Thu-sid-e-deez 


Piece after piece of the most precious 
lace disappeared from a house at Olney, 
in Buckinghamshire. No one could tell 
how, and a watch was set. 

“ On information received," as they 
say in the police-court, a raid was made 
—on a thrush’s nest in a bush in the 
garden. And there was the lace, re¬ 
woven into the fabric of the nest. 
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The Vision of a Cross 

of our public men has 
^ been saying a very strange 
thing. He has tried to hate 
another public man, but cannot 
manage it ; and he declares that 
he is far from being the only 
man who has made the same 
experiment with the same result. 
What is it? 

In giving his answer to this 
question this M.P. says some¬ 
thing which is worth taking into 
our minds and keeping there as a 
help to our success in life. He 
says that of all the qualities of 
the human spirit the most diffi¬ 
cult to define, the most elusive 
to lay hands upon, and the most 
subtle to analyse, is that quality 
which “ marks and makes a 
gentleman .” We cannot define 
a gentleman, but we all know 
him when we see him. Some¬ 
thing inexpressible in the human 
spirit shines out of a man’s eyes, 
sounds in his voice, manifests 
itself in his gestures, and we 
understand. 

This M.P. we have been quot¬ 
ing is an opponent of the Govern¬ 
ment, and he is speaking of the 
Prime Minister ; and in describ¬ 
ing the speech of Mr. MacDonald 
on the night when it was certain 
he would come into office he 
uses these remarkable words : 

A little exultation would have been almost 
pardonable in the circumstances, but 
nobody could have failed to see in. his 
face, to hear in his voice, the expression of 
a soul stirred to its core by a realisation of 
great responsibilities, and tremulous with 
the vision of a Cross. 

We wonder if any nobler 
tribute has ever been paid to a 
political enemy. It strikes hard 
at all those vulgar notions which 
have brought this Christian word 
of gentleman into disrepute. It 
reveals to us the central virtue 
required of a man before he can 
pass as a gentleman in the eyes 
of those who know. He must be 
conscious at the core of his soul 
of great responsibilities, and ever 
before his eyes there must be 
the vision of a Cross. In other 
words, a gentleman is one who 
is not puffed-up, does not think 
much of himself, does not regard 
'bis own things, but is considerate 
for others, humbly anxious to 
serve, conscious of his responsi¬ 
bilities to God and Man. 

There is no higher title among 
men than this title of gentleman. 
It is a thing of character, not of 
possession. Much harm is done 
by the wrong idea that any man 
with money is entitled to be 
considered a gentleman, and that 
if a man has great possessions 
he is a gentleman even if he lives 
brutally, selfishly, frivolously, and 
stupidly. The higher we raise our 
standards the greater will be our 
national strength. We must be 
conscious of our great respon¬ 
sibilities, and have ever before 
our eyes the vision of a Cross. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleeiway House. Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient ' River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



A Young Octogenarian 
fyjANY happy returns to’the Shaftes¬ 
bury Society, which is eighty 
years old. How many thousands who 
owe their happiness to it will send it 
a greeting this week! We hope its 
work will be done, and every child 
in- England be happy, before its next 
eighty years comes round. 

The Joy of Life 

*Phe • love of animal life, when it 
fairly gets hold of a man, will 
carry him intOv rough places. An 
excellent illustration of this was given 
in the House of Lords the other day 
by Lord Knutsford. 

He remembered, he said, driving 
with Lord Montagu through the New 
Forest on a soaking wet day, and as 
they went along they saw in front of 
them a wretched old tramp wet 
through to the skin. Lord Montagu 
said, “ We must give this poor beggar 
a lift," but when they drove, up to 
the tramp he proved to be Lord Grey 
of Fallodon, who had walked four 
miles on that wet day to see whether 
a certain bird was in a certain pond. 

Here was a man who, in his lifetime, 
had had the foreign affairs of the 
British 'Empire on his mind, but Ills 
love of bird life was strong enough to 
take him out in a storm to look for 
a bird. Only so can the true joy of 
knowledge be found. 

The Good Child 

By Peter Puck 

The good child has one failing 
By which I am appalled, 

As mild as milk he always 
Gets up when he is called. 

w 

Standing Alone 

| 'p’iiE father of brain surgery. Sir 
William Macewen, has just died 
| at the age of 75. - 

| He lived long enough to become 
famous, but in his early days he had 
to fight hard and to stand alone. In 
one of his lectures he pointed out that 
this was the lot of another scientist, 
John Hunter, who ranks now among 
the greatest of thinkers. One day, 
when only one student came to be 
taught, Hunter asked the attendant 
to bring in the skeleton, so that he 
might address them as Gentlemen ! 

At first every great thinker has to 
stand alone—we recall that Lord 
Shaftesbury used to speak to the 
House of Lords with three men in it— 
and sometimes such men do not live 
long enough to receive the gratitude 
of their fellows. But sometimes the. 
world honours its pioneers, and they 
who were at first alone have crowds 
with them. Yet even when that is 
happening there are others going the 
same lonely wav. So progress is made. 

~ $ 

We who have found it good to be 
young 

Shall find it good to be old. 

G. K. Chesterton 


A Good Character from Teacher 

That was a capital thing the 
Minister of Transport said the 
other day at his old school. 

Fifty years ago he walked out of 
the school, saw that a boy was wanted, 
and took the post on the strength of a 
good character from his teacher. 

The boy who has a good character 
from his teacher is the boy the world 
will want. The boy who cannot get 
a good character from his teacher is 
the boy we shall be sorry for one day. 

Spring is Come 

The daysdrawout; 1 hear Springshout 
To Innocence and Glee; 

Dear God, now let the days draw out 
The-best in me. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

CjixcE 1909, according to a philosopher, 
the world has moved on. Where 
should we be if it had moved off ? 

□ 

The Germans, we are told, lie down to 
be trodden on. Then, of course, 
they lie up. " 

0 

JJews comes from America that a 
. * professor has succeeded in “ rais¬ 
ing oysters from 
the egg/’ Hitherto 
they have been 
raised only from 
the shell. 

• El 

The price of 
bricks is still 
rising. Houses are 
not. 

0 

]\Jr. Bernard 
Shaw boasts 
that he has edu¬ 
cated London. 
And in liis play¬ 
time, too ! 

0 ■ • 

pOREiGNERS won¬ 
der we do not 
resent being called 
a nation of shop- 
k e ep e r s. They 
expect us to make, a counter attack. 
0 

Civilisation, we are warned, is not 
flowing in the right direction. 
Current affairs are all wrong. 

0 

\\Tar never settles anything. Not 
even its debts. 

0 

idealist thinks that in future 
financiers will not count. But lie 
1 lopes they will have a day of reckoning. 
© 

A Terrible Thing 

T^e C.N. is appalled to know that 
larks are eaten in the restaur¬ 
ants of the House of Commons. It is 
a shame to the country. 

Now that the great stores are one 
by one refusing to sell the lark as food 
it will not be long before they cease to 
appear in restaurants, and the country 
will expect the restaurants of the 
House of Commons to lead the way. 

We want our England to be merry 
once again, and we want our larks to 
sing above our. sweet greenfields. It is 
horrible to think of M.P.s eating them. 
Dear Lady Astor, what about it ? 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 

- TO . KNOW ‘ 

If the lid of a bee¬ 
hive is a humming 
top 


The Post-Bag 

At times, when we open our post¬ 
bag, we wish we were a little 
more than human. 

This, for example, comes from a 
little boy of thirteen : . 

Can you help me to help my daddy ? 
He was injured in the Navy in the war. . . . 
He works very hard to keep us. . . . Daddy 
used to buy us nice clothes and shoes, but 
cannot do it now. • 

Or this pathetic appeal from a 
mother and her lambs in the Ea*t 
End of London : 

Last week you said young lambs may be 
seen almost everywhere at play. My boy 
of eight said, “ I don’t think I have ever 
seen a lamb,” and it seemed too sad. On 
Saturday Daddy and I, with Eight-Year- 
Old and a small sister cf five, set off from 
Walthamstow to look for Iambs. The 
milkman said, " No lambs anywhere near 
here ” ; but a neighbour said, “You can 
often see them this time of the year on 
Hackney Marshes.” 

We tramped the marshes, but found only 
girls playing hockey and men playing football. 

Could you tell us where we can see lambs, 
please, so that two little children may be 
made glad ? 

Alas, how easy it is to forget 
Walthamstow when spring comes over 
the countryside! We fear there are 
no young lambs playing in London; 
perhaps they prefer green fields to 
grey streets. We fear that there are 
many daddies wanting help. But we 
are doing our best to bring the joy of 
Nature nearer to us all, and to make 
all daddies and their little ones as 
happy as can be. God help us all! 

© 

The Musical Tram 
Conductor 

1 ondoners have been saying some 
1—1 hard things about tramwaymen, 
but here is a littld story which cheered 
us as we walked to our office. 

One evening, just before the strike 
began, a lady friend of ours got into 
an empty tram in a London suburb. 
She was going to her choral society, 
and had a bundle of music in her 
arms. The tram conductor, a kindly, 
white-haired old man, saw this, and 
began chatting learnedly about music 
to his solitary passenger. Presently 
he explained his knowledge by saying 
that many years ago he had been 
the musical critic for some of oui 
great newspapers! 

Then he spoke with glowing enthu¬ 
siasm of the immortal music of The 
Immortal Hour, and asked our friend 
if she had heard it. She had not, so 
the old musician offered to try to get 
her a ticket through a friend of his, if 
she would care to accept it 1 

Our greetings to this kindly old 
man. No doubt he dreams with us 
how much happier this world might 
be with a little more music and a 
little less striking. 

© 

To All Who Leave School 

All ye who leave the walls today, * 

Remember well your schoolboy life; 
Yea, help your boys and country play, 
As you were taught, the games of life. 
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The little Citizens of cleethorpes 


ROUND THE WORLD 
IN THE SKY 

GREATEST JOURNEYS 
EVER DREAMED OF 

Thrilling Rides with the Rising 
and the Setting Sun 

WILL THE MEN MEET ? 

In jj|92 a man left Europe in a little 
boat, sailed across the wide Atlantic, and 
discovered a new world in the West. 
Today men from America, this new land, 
are engaged in a friendly contest with 
men from the Old World for'the honour 
of first travelling round the globe by air. 

Their flight will take them across 
three continents and among many 
strange people, over mountains and seas, 
over desert wastes, and into the icy 
North. They will go forth with the true 
spirit of the adventurers of old. 

Britain’s Single Machine 

The Americans, Major F. L. Martin, -j 
Lieut. Lowell Smith, and Lieut. Leigh j 
Wade, began their great adventure on j 
March 17, Flying three Douglas bi¬ 
planes, they left the Clover Aviation 
Field near Los Angeles, in California, 
and it is their intention to fly round the 
world from east to . west, towards the 
setting sun. A fourth aeroplane was 
unable to start with the others owing 
to engine trouble. 

The British attempt is being made 
with one aeroplane only, a Vickers- 
Vulture, an amphibian machine capable 
of alighting on land or water at will. 
The crew consists of Squadron-Leader 
A. Stuart MacLaren, who is acting as 
navigator ; Flying-Officer W. N. Plen- 
derleith, the pilot; and Sergeant R. 
Andrews, the engineer and mechanic. 
A start was made from Calsliot, near 
Southampton, on March 25, and our 
British flying men are travelling towards 
the rising sun, from west to east. 

An Exciting Start 

The early part of the journey was not 
without excitement, for, as they were 
flying close to the water in a bad fog 
over the English Channel, the cliffs of 
France suddenly loomed in front of 
them, not fifty yards ahead. It was a 
narrow escape, but happily Flying- 
Officer Plenderleith skilfully turned the 
machine and avoided what might have 
been n very bad crash. 

The first section of the flight, which is 
to^e made in easy stages of about 300 
miies a day, is from England to Karachi, 
about 4900 miles. Squadron-Leader 
MacLaren was the first man to fly to 
India, some years ago, so this part of 
his journey should present no particular 
difficulties to him. 

While the Britons are flying this way 
the Americans will be making their way 
along the western coast of Canada to 
Alaska, and across the Northern Pacific 
by way of the Aleutian Islands to Siberia. 

Where East and West May Meet 

The Britons will then proceed across 
Northern India to Calcutta and down 
to Bangkok, in Siam, which will be the 
most southerly point reached in their 
flight. From Bangkok they will fly up 
to Hong Kong, along the coast of China 
to Shanghai, then cross to Kagoshima, in 
Japan, and follow the coast to Tokio. 

It is possible that a thrilling thing will 
happen here, for it is expected that in 
the Land of the Rising- Sun the men 
from the Old World who are flying to 
meet the rising sun will pass the men 
from the New World who are flying 


O ne of the foremost aims of education 
should be to train children for good 
citizenship—to live thoughtfully and 
helpfully for their town and for the 
good of their country. 

No doubt it is being done well in many 
places, and among these places Clee¬ 
thorpes, the seaside resort near Grimsby, 
has an honourable position. 

The idea worked out there is that the 
children should be so interested in the 
health and attractiveness of their town 
that they will become actual helpers in 
making it a model for other towns. 

How can they help ? Well, the Cleans¬ 
ing Superintendent, whose aims are 
to secure healthy conditions and tidi¬ 
ness, has been talking to the children 
and showing them how they, in their 
homes, can help to burn up refuse, keep 
dust-bins- without smells, flush drains. 


towards the setting sun. We may be 
sure that this meeting, if it should take 
place, will stir the tired. travellers to 
fresh deeds and conquests new 1 

The Americans will then follow the 
route already covered by the British 
plane until they reach England ; while 
the Britons, after resting at Tokio and 
fitting their aeroplane with a new 
Napier-Lion engine, will fly to Vancouver, 
a distance of 5400 miles, by the way the 
Americans had already travelled. 

During the flight across Canada a 
week’s halt will be made at Montreal 
for another new engine to be fitted in 
readiness for the flight across the 
Atlantic. This will be made from St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, by way of the 
Azores to Lisbon; and the flying men 
will then continue their journey to 
Madrid, Paris, and on to London. 

The Americans will not make the 
long Atlantic crossing,, but, after fitting 
their machines with floats at Brough, 
in Yorkshire, will fly to the north, and 
cross the North Atlantic by easy stages. 


protect milk from flies, etc., let in fresh 
air, remove litter, keep pavements free 
from orange peel and banana skins, and 
create an influence against all these evils. 
The children themselves, through ex¬ 
tracts from their essays, have written 
the greater part of a useful little pamph¬ 
let on the subject. 

One result can be seen in a very 
matter-of-fact way. The amount of 
refuse gathered up from Cleethorpes is 
only two-thirds of what is gathered up, 
on the average, in English towns, and 
only half as much as is carted away in 
some more careless places. 

The assumption is that the rest has 
been burned in the homes, and that the 
knowledge which the children have 
gained has been helpful. They have 
already begun to be good citizens 
through healthful cleanliness. 


The rival flying men are in no way 
making a race of their journey, and the 
Americans do not expect to finish before 
the end of July. The British flying boat, 
however, is faster than the American 
aeroplanes, and it is expected back 
from its 23,000 miles journey at the end 
of June. 

Such flights, of course, need a great 
deal of preparation, and for months 
past men have been at work providing 
a ring, of depots round the world where 
petrol, oil, and spare parts could be had. 
Although between England and India, 
for instance, there is a well-defined air 
route with convenient stopping-places, 
there are considerable stretches, like 
the journey from the north of Japan to 
Siberia, and across the Pacific by way 
of the Aleutian Islands, where no aero¬ 
plane has been. 

It is in these parts that the flying men 
will have their great test, and, stirred 
by the spirit of the explorers of old, 
they will win their way through if nothing 
unforeseen happens, See World Map 


TREE EVANGELIST 

GOOD JOHN DAVEY HAS 
GONE TO HEAVEN 

The Boy Who Refused to 
Work in the Town 

BEST FRIEND THE TREES 
EVER HAD 

There are thousands of people who are 
saying today “ Good John Davey is 
dead.” And if you asked " Who is he ? ” 
they would say, “ Dear Father John, the 
tree doctor.” 

Let us stop one minute from our rush¬ 
ing about and our city life, and let us 
be glad he lived so long and died so 
happy after a life packed full of work. 

John Davey was bom 88 years ago on 
a farm in America. He was just like any 
other boy outwardly, but in his heart 
there was a deep and mysterious love 
of trees. He was one of a large family, 
and had to work almost as soon as he 
could walk, but all his spare time was 
spent out in the woods. Trees and birds 
were his friends, as real as human beings. 

. Learning Every Day 

Little John hid this great love in his 
heart and went about his work. There 
was never a day that he did not notice 
something, learn something. Sometimes 
it was a clear lesson, as when he was 
helping his father to plant potatoes, and 
his father said : “ No. That’s wrong. 
Either plant properly or don’t plant at all. ” 

John never forgot that. The kind of 
lessons we learn, that open our minds 
like doors on to the highways of history 
and science and art, John knew nothing 
about. He could neither read nor write. 

But when he was 21 he happened to 
see a man write his name and take a 
letter from his pocket and read it; and 
that day John went to the nearest town 
and spent part of his savings on a dic¬ 
tionary and a New Testament. All the 
way there and back he was saying to 
himself, “If that chap can, I can.” 
Night after night, when his work was 
done, John spent hours with these two 
books, teaching himself to read. 

Faith that Removes Mountains 

Meanwhile he had garnered in his heart 
his gospel of the trees. All his life bent 
itself toward this one goal, working 
among trees. He always refused to work 
in a town. 

When he was middle-aged he man¬ 
aged to get the position of superintend¬ 
ent of a cemetery whose green growths 
had gone to ruin. John did the work 
beautifully for three years, cleaning, 
pruning, planting trees, and then he 
took a farm and sold flowers and vege¬ 
tables. I11 his spare time he wrote a 
book about the care of trees. No one 
would publish it. The publishers laughed 
at the title—The Tree Doctor. 

But John had the faith that removes 
mountains, and he borrowed money and 
published the book at his own expense ; 
and this little volume, now much 
treasured, came to be the beginning of a 
new enthusiasm among Nature lovers. 

Caring for Sick Trees 

What was it John had stored up in his 
heart, year after year ? The secret of 
curing sick trees, of preserving the forests 
and greenwoods, without which our 
countries would be arid deserts, with no 
shade and no birds’ songs. 

Until the time John started his 
evangel, it was enough for a man merely 
to lop off a dead branch and leave the 
tree to recover from the wound as best 
it might. * John became a surgeon, using 
the axe as skilfully as if it were a knife. 
He cut away every vestige of decay, 
treated the wound with a .kind of dis¬ 
infectant, then filled it up in a peculiar 
manner with concrete so placed that the 
tree could not push it out or hurt itself. 
He cleaned the barks of trees of all 
decay and fungus; he curry-combed 
them as if they had been horses. 

He did thousands of things no one 
had ever done before. And now they are 
saying that the trees of America have 
lost the best friend they ever had. 


150 VISITORS TO LONDON 



This big flock of flamingoes, 150 strong, is part of a consignment of 200 that recently arrived 
in London from Egypt. The birds are at the establishment of a livestock dealer in Camberwell, 
and will be supplied to private menageries and parks all over the country 
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POOR PEOPLE IN 
THE ABBEY 

PRESENTS FROM THE 
KING 

The Old Custom of Maundy 
Thursday and What It Means 

QUAINT CEREMONY AND 
A BEAUTIFUL LESSON 

Next Thursday is Maundy Thursday, 
and an interesting and beautiful cere¬ 
mony takes place then in Westminster 
Abbey, the purpose of which is not only 
to help a number of poor men and 
women, but to provide an object les.son 
to the nation of the kindly thought and 
care for others which should charac¬ 
terise all Christian peoples. 

Maundy means mandate, or com¬ 
mand, and the ceremony of Maundy 
Thursday is a commemoration and 
reminder of the words of Jesus on the 
night before He was crucified, after He 
had washed His disciples’ feet: “A 
new command I give unto you, that ye 
love one another.” 

Washing the Feet of the Beggars 

For centuries the popes and the 
sovereigns of all Christian lands washed 
the feet of a number of poor men and 
women on the Thursday before Good 
Friday in imitation of the act of Jesus, 
and presented them with gifts of money, 
clothing, and food to relieve their needs. 

The Pope still carries out the washing 
ceremony, and in Austria, until the 
abolition of the monarchy, the Emperor 
did the same. In England the last 
monarch to wash the feet of beggars on 
this day was James the Second. 

The gifts, however, are still given,' 
though for the provisions and clothing 
money is now substituted. The distri¬ 
bution of clothes had to be discontinued 
because the'old people, delighted with 
their gifts, could not wait till they 
reached home, but tried on the clothes in 
church, and this led to unseemly sights. 

The recipients, whose number is 
regulated by the age of the sovereign, 
are selected' from the worthy poor, and 
this year, King George being 59 years 
old, there will be 59 old men and 59 old 
women to benefit by the Royal Maundy. 

The Little Silver Coins 

Each man will receive £2 5s. in place 
of clothing, and each woman £1 15s., 
and every man and woman will be given, 
in addition, a pound in place of pro¬ 
visions. The actual Maundy money is 
extra to the gifts already mentioned, 
and consists of small silver coins, 
specially minted, equal in amount for 
each recipient to one penny for each 
year of the King's age. 

The Maundy money is coined in 
penny, twopenny, threepenny, and four- 
penny pieces, but the real value of these 
coins greatly exceeds the 4s. nd. which 
each gift represents, as American and 
other collectors are always ready to give 
five or six times their full value for 
the coins. The Maundy money is, how¬ 
ever, legal tender. 

The money in place of clothing is 
given in red leather purses, that in place 
of provisions in white leather purses, 
and the small coins in paper packets. 

Preserving the Past 

The distribution is an imposing and 
picturesque ceremony, a special service 
conducted by the Dean of Westminster 
being attended by a large and distin¬ 
guished congregation, while a procession, 
led by the Golden Cross of Westminster 
and including the Yeomen of the Guard 
with their halberds, the clergy in their 
academic robes, the choristers of the 
Abbey and the Chapel Royal in their 
quaint uniforms, and the Dean and 
Lord High Almoner, passes down the 
nave to the sound of solemn music, and 
proceeds to the Sacrarium, where the 
ilms are placed on a table covered with 
t white cloth. 

This ancient ceremony preserves much 
of the past and teaches a fine lesson for 
the present and the future. 


AN ELUSIVE SNAKE 

Mystery of its Means of 
Livelihood 

A LOVER OF DARKNESS 

From a Professor’s Chair 

Some animals get on well because they 
are strongly armoured,' others because 
of their fine weapons, others because 
of their swiftness, others because they 
are very clever, others because they 
can eat all sorts of . things, others 
because they help one another. 

Some animals, however, are shy and 
weakly and not very clever ; their chance 
is to keep out of sight. They hide in the 
ground or in holes or under bark ; they 
come out at night; and they may be so 
clothed that they are almost invisible. 
A good example of these elusive animals 
is a new snake found not long ago in 
California, and described by Miss Atsatt. 
It is called the leaf-nosed snake because 
it has a leaf-like scale on its snout, and 
that scale helps it to burrow in the sand. 

The skin of this snake is so trans¬ 
parent that the blood shines through, 
as it does to some extent in our own 
skin ; so the snake has a. pinkish colour. 
But it dislikes the light of day, and if 
it is dug out of its burrow it is in a great 
hurry to bury itself again. In one case 
it. covered itself entirely in three and a 
half minutes. It was dug up again in 
ten minutes, and it had edged into the 
sand once more in two minutes—all 
except an inch of the tail. 

If insects like ants were made to 
crawl on its body, or if drops of water 
were put on its snout, the creature 
hurried - into the ground. No doubt 
it feeds at night, but what it hunts we 
do not know. 

PAYING THE DOCTOR TO 
KEEP US WELL 
A French Town Tries It 

M. Duvenois, mayor of the little 
French town of Tuffe, has organised 
among the townsmen a society which 
pays fees to the doctor, not for curing 
its members when they are ill, but for 
preventing them from being" ill. 

Of course, if the} 7 become ill he must 
treat them, but * unless their illness 
is their own fault he gets no money for 
doing so. If it is their own fault they 
pay him his fee in the ordinary way, 
as well as the fee for keeping them well. 

The doctor has also a bonus, based 
on the degree of health attained by 
the town as a whole. 

Chinamen, we have always been told, 
pay doctors for their good health, not 
for their treatment when ill. 

Our panel system in England really 
goes half-way towards this ideal, for 
the panel doctor gets so much per 
patient, whether he is well or ill. Some 
day we shall have a complete national 
health service in which prevention of 
every kind will be treated as even more 
important than cure. 


LOOK OUT FOR SQUALLS 
Warnings from Telegraph 
Wires 

M. Nodon, Chairman of the Astrono¬ 
mical Society of Bordeaux, has been 
investigating the curious roaring sounds 
heard in telegraph wires before changes 
in weather. 

These sounds, he says, are caused by 
electrified atmospheric masses which 
attract the wires and cause vibration ; 
and not only can the approach of a storm 
or squall be foretold, but also the 
direction from which it is to be expected. 

Such warnings would be particularly 
useful to fishing services in regions liable 
to sudden squalls, and M. Nodon suggests 
the installation of aerial conductor lines 
in suitable observatories. Amplifying 
microphones would be fixed at the tops 
of the posts, and the roarings in the 
wires would be directed into the obser¬ 
vatory, so that a warning could be issued. 


YOUTH SHOWS 
THE WAY 

YOUNG FOLK OF NORTH 
AMERICA CALL FOR PEACE 

Seven Thousand Students 
Believe in the League 

ANOTHER LINK WITH THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD 

It is good to think that the youth of 
the great nations of North America 
is alive to the danger to civilisation which 
lies in the continuance of war. 

. War persists largely because one 
generation forgets the evils which visited 
its predecessors, and reads of war as 
something very glorious and very 
triumphant, when really it is something 
very cruel, very degrading, and very 
filthy, the greater part of it, indeed, 
being far remote from glory. 

In actual experience war consists in 
taking your enemy unawares, and in 
using methods which would be de¬ 
nounced as despicable in any fight 
between two individuals. 

A Great Assembly 

Not long ago, at Indianapolis, 7000 
young students assembled from all parts 
of the United States and Canada. It is 
said that their average age was less than 
25, and that they fairly represented the 
thinking youth of both sexes. 

We are glad to put on record that six 
out of every seven of the students 
voted for this resolution : 

We believe that war is un-Christian, and 
that the League of Nations is the best way 
of preventing it, but we would resort to 
war in case of an unavoidable dispute, had 
it been referred to the League or to the 
World Court without successful settlement. 

It is a splendid thing for the future of 
the world when its young people can 
be brought together in such numbers to 
agree to sentiments like that. 

Another great thing is arising out of 
this conference, and that is an American 
•League of Youth. The idea is to band 
together the young men and women of 
North America in support of civilisation 
and social justice. 

The Bonds of Friendship 

It would certainly be a splendid thing 
thus to unite in bonds of amity, and for 
common purposes of social amelioration, 
the youth of that great area which 
stretches from t}ic Pacific to the Atlantic, 
and from the frozen North to the bor¬ 
ders of Mexico. Already that area 
contains something approaching 120 
million human beings I 

It is also excellent that the League 
joins together the United States and a 
great British Dominion, furnishing a 
vital connecting link between two great 
peoples. It should not be impossible to 
build up similar leagues in other parts 
of the British Empire, and thus to forge 
a strong chain of connection between 
all parts of the English-speaking world. 

How to Dispel Ignorance 

Already we have here, as has been 
recorded in the C.N., a National Union 
of Students, formed to maintain co¬ 
operation with students in other coun¬ 
tries. There are also student unions on 
the Continent, so that there opens up 
the practical possibility of securing co¬ 
operation in thought and action between 
young people all over the world. 

If we can only make people acquainted 
with each other the fears of ignorance 
will disappear and war will be avoided. 
It is rarely indeed that one finds any¬ 
thing but friendship for a foreign 
country in the mind of a man who has 
lived among its people. More significant 
still, we always find that when the 
soldiers of one country are quartered in- 
the dominions of another, they nurse the 
foreign babies, play heartily with the 
foreign children, and in considerable 
numbers get married to foreign maidens. 


C.N. SCULPTURE TEST 

List of Awards 

In the C.N. sculpture test “ Who 
are These People ? ” no competitor sent 
in a correct list of names. Eleven com¬ 
petitors, however, sent in lists with only 
three errors each, and the first and 
second prizes have been added together 
and the £125 divided equally among 
them. The prize-winners are : 

R. Appleton, 34, College Rd., Bangor, N. Wales: 

F. Charlsori, 255, Green End, Sutton Oak; Owen 
Morris, Talybont, near Llandegai; Mrs. Mercer, 
The Cottage, Haresfinch Rd., Haresfinch; F. C. 
Owen, 255, Marshalls Cross Rd., St. Helens ; T. W. 
Owen, Fielden School, Victoria Park, Manchester; 
Mrs. Owen, 255, Marshalls Cross Rd., St. Helens ; 
E. Peers, 27, Marshalls Cross Rd., St. Helens; Miss 
E. Rogers, 22, Cleveland Rd., Hale; Mrs. E. Wake- 
ford, 3, Hale End Rd., Walthamstow; Miss E. 
Woods, 70, New St,, Sutton Oak. 

Here are the correct solutions : 

1. Napoleon. 2 . William Wilberforce. 3. Ramcses 
II. 4. John Bright. 5. St. Mark. 6. Gladstone. 7. 
Abraham Lincoln. 8. Maid of Saragossa. 9. Shake¬ 
speare. 10. Priestley. 1 r. Antoninus Pius. 12. Charle¬ 
magne. 13. William the Conqueror. 14. Wellington. 
15. Stonewall Jackson. 16. Alfred the Great/ 17. 
Dante. 18. Nelson. 19. Florence Nightingale. 20. 
General Gordon. 21. St. Bruno. 22. Louis XVI. 
23. Louis XIV. 24. Edward VII. 25. Oliver Cromwell. 
26. Augustus. 27. Drake. 28 Garibaldi. 29. Lessing. 
30. James Watt. 31. St. Ilippolytus. 32. Washington 
(in classical costume, sculptured bv Canova). 33. 
Milton. 34. Bcaconsfield. 35. Cecil Rhodes. 36. 
Robert Burns. 37. Tennyson. 38. Livia. 39. Julius 
Caesar. 40. Rousseau. 41. St. Louis (Louis IX). 

42. The Great Co rule. 43. Dr. Jenner. 44. Colbert. 

43. Carlyle. 46. Sir Thomas Browne. 47. King Arthur. 
48. Godfrey de Bouillon. 49. Moses. 50. The Great 
Elector of Brandenburg. 

The one hundred prizes of ios. each 
have been awarded to the following 
hundred competitors, who were next in 
order of merit: 

Alice Allan, Manchester ; Amy Allan, Manchester ; 
J. Albiston, Manchester ; E. J. Albiston, Manchester ; 
Miss Appleton, Wallasey; R. Appleton, St. Helens; 
Evert Barger, Edinburgh; E. L. Bateman, Man¬ 
chester ; Miss K. A. Bateman, Manchester; Peggie 
Bateman, Manchester ; Miss N. Bramwell, Altrincham; 
Miss P. Brierley, Oldham; Frank H. Burch, Clapharh 
Common; Biddy Campbell, Edinburgh; E. M. 
Campbell, Edinburgh ; T. V. Campbell, Edinburgh; 
Florence Campbell, Edinburgh ; Mrs. F. G. Campbell, 
Edinburgh ; Mrs. C. Cheetham, Manchester ; Sidney 
Cox, Brixton ; T. Scott Craig, Edinburgh; Miss N. 
Crooks, Heswall-on-Dee ; Miss E. Crooks, Heswall-on- 
Dee; Arthur Desmond, Carnarvonshire; Chas. E. 
Dukinfield, Manchester; Mrs. R. Dunsmuir, Liver¬ 
pool ; Helen Dunsmuir, Liverpool; F. F. Evans, 
Southwark; L. Garrett, Belfast; V. D. Garrett, 
Lydney; Ethel Garrett, Dublin ; Lucy Garrett, 
Dublin; William Gerrard, Northwich; Florence 
Gilbert, Wealdstonc; Mrs. E. Gleave, St. Helens ; 

G. Green, Manchester; E. C. Hall, Ashton-under Lyne ; 
Doris Hall, Manchester; Miss E. Halt, Manchester; 
Miss G. M. Hilditch, Northampton; Kathleen Hill, 
Ealing ; Mrs. I. Hilton, Manchester ; Mrs. J. Holland, 
Northwich ; Margaret M. Hutchinson, Haslemere; 
Hugh B. Hutchinson, Haslemere; E. Rachel Hutch¬ 
inson, Haslemere; Elsie Jackson, Manchester; 
A. E. Jackson, Manchester ; Rd. Jones, Manchester; 
Maud Jones, Manchester ; Lilah Labouchere, Chelsea ; 
Mrs. Evelyn Labouchere, Chelsea ; Miss A. Leach, 
Runcorn ; 'F. Leach, Runcorn ; R. Leather, Prcscot; 
Mrs. G. Leith, Eccleston Park ; D. L. Leith, Eccle- 
ston Park; Miss E. W. Leebodv, Londonderry; 
A. A. Macnair, Edinburgh; L. Ma’kin, Manchester; 
David W. May, Manchester ; Mrs. J. Mercer, Hares¬ 
finch ; Mrs. J. Milner, Longsight; Edith G. Naylor, 
Urmston ; E. Neale, Manchester ; Miss C. M. Ogden, 
Grantham; Vera Otto, London, S.W.7; Mrs. Owen, 
Norbreck ; Alfred Owen, Bangor ; R. Owen, Bangor ; 
Miss A. Peers, St. Helens; Peggy Riddell, North¬ 
ampton ; Thomas R. Rider, Manchester; Edna 
Rider, Manchester ; Miss A. Riley, St. Helens ; S. 
Robinson, Manchester ; B. L. Robinson, Wimbledon ; 
Rhianon Roberts, Ealing; Ernest Roberts, Beth- 
esda; Alan Roberts, Bethesda; Kitty Roberts, 
Llandudno ; W. E. Roberts, Torquay ; W. E. Shaw, 
Blackheath ; Win. Alfred Stevens, St. Helens; Fred 
Stubbs, Winnington; Elsie Summersgill, North- 
enden; W. S. Taylor, Edinburgh; John Taylor, 
Edinburgh ; Mrs. Sophia Taylor, Edinburgh ; Mrs. 
Madeline Taylor, Edinburgh ; M. Thomas, South- 
port ; Miss N. Wallace, Manchester ; Gertrude Wallis, 
Cho^ley Wood; Iolanthe Wallis, Chorley Wood; 
Frieda Wallis, Chorley Wood ; R. N. Weatherhead, 
Forest Gate; F. L. Wilkinson, Gainsborough; Chas. W. 
Wilson, Stockport; H. B. Wilson, Manchester; 
C. H. Woollard, Manchester, » 

The Editor congratulates the com¬ 
petitors on their success. The papers 
show evidence of much care, know¬ 
ledge, and research. 

GAS FROM STRAW 
More Help for the Farmer 

The American Bureau of Chemistry 
has done a splendid thing for farmers in 
designing a retort by means of which 
they can convert straw into gas for 
heating, lighting, and cooking. 

It is estimated that about 50 tons of 
wheat, oats, or other straw will furnish 
sufficient gas to do the heating, lighting, 
and cooking on an average farm for a 
year. There is also considerable carbon 
residue, which makes excellent fuel. 

Up to the present farmers have been 
accustomed to burn huge quantities of 
straw every year just to get rid of it. 
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CALCIUM CLOUDS 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 


FAMOUS ABBEY 

DISCOVERIES IN THE 
RUINS OF FURNESS 

Old and New in the Glen of 
the Deadly Nightshade 

WONDERFUL CHAPTER HOUSE 

Nearly 8oo years ago a few Norman 
monks started to build one of England’s 
most famous abbeys. Today only the 
skeleton of their work remains, but so 
marvellous are the ruins that people flock 
to see them from all over the country. 

And now, in 1924, Furness Abbey 
starts on a new era, for the ruins have 
been taken over by the nation, and an 
army of workmen is busy restoring this 
beautiful building, into which the old 
Benedictine monks built all their hopes 
eight centuries ago. 

This work of restoration is in the 
hands of Mr. J. Martin, of the Govern¬ 
ment Office of Works, who has for the 
last few years been supervising the 
restoration of Tintern .Abbey, in Mon¬ 
mouthshire. And, though the work has 
been in progress only a few weeks, very 
interesting discoveries have been made. 

In the Hollow of the Hills 

Like, most of the other abbeys in 
England, Furness Abbey met its doom 
at the time of the Dissolution of -the 
Monasteries, and we have to thank 
Henry VIII for the destruction of this 
gem of 12th-century architecture. 

But from what remains we can 
imagine the vast extent of the original 
abbey buildings. The length of the 
church alone is 275 feet. The remains 
also can be seen of other magnificent 
buildings—the chapter house, the in¬ 
firmary, the refectory, and so on—the 
whole of the grounds covering 65 acres. 

There is no doubt that these monks 
of old, in looking for a. site for their 
abbey, m chose wisely, for it would be 
hard to find a more beautiful spot than 
the hollow in the hills in which Furness 
Abbey stands. We can imagine the 
peaceful life of the monks, with the hills 
and woods shutting out the world. 

White-Robed Monks 

Today the valley is called the Glen of 
Deadly Nightshade ; and it is interesting 
to know that the plant must have 
flourished there even in Saxon times, the 
old name for the vale being Bekansgill, 
from bekan, the Saxon for nightshade. 

The abbey flourished during the reign 
.of 12 kings, having about 300 monks 
within its walls when at the height of its 
power. But there were only 33 monks 
left to surrender to the King’s Com¬ 
missioners in 1537. 

In 1148 the abbey had forsaken the 
Benedictine rules for the stricter rules of 
the Cistercians, and we can imagine 
these silent, white-robed monks in their 
glen “ through which the silver river 
singing ran, where grass was green and 
woods were plentiful,” And when we 
look at the ruins of the chapter house 
we remember that here it was. that the 
last abbot and the few remaining’monks 
unwillingly signed away their beautiful 
monastery to Henry VIII. 

Silent Glen No Longer Silent 

What changes the years have brought 
about. - Adjoining the grounds today is 
a railway station ; and through the 
once-silent glade runs the main line of 
the Furness Railway. A few minutes' 
walk and a tram will take us to the heart 
of Barrow-in-Furness, one of England’s 
most modern industrial towns, where 
the latest developments can be seen in 
engineering and shipbuilding. 

Yet while we are. in the grounds of 
Furness Abbey we forget the modern 
world. The ruins look down on us in 
all their splendour, and carry the mind 
back to the long ago when the monks 
lived their simple lives in the Valley of 
Deadly Nightshade, “ and the strong 
hills were like God’s sentinels to guard 
from harm.” 


DISCOVERY ABOUT THE 
STARRY FURNACES 

New Type of Object in the 
Universe 

AT REST IN SPACE 

The wonderful instrument we call 
the spectroscope has just informed 
astronomers of the existence of a new 
type of object in the universe, and the 
method which has led to this discovery 
is remarkably ingenious. 

Readers of the C.N. will know how 
the spectroscope can take the light of 
a star and spread it out into a rainbow 
band, crossed by dark lines. The posi¬ 
tions of these lines tell the astronomer 
at once what elements are present in 
the star, and in this way we know that 
many of our common substances, such 
as hydrogen, iron, and calcium, exist 
in the starry furnaces. 

But this is not all the information 
the spectrum of a star can give. If the 
dark lines are found to be very slightly 
displaced from their normal positions 
in the colour-band we can say how fast 
the star is moving towards us or away 
from us. This phenomenon is similar 
to the fall in pitch of an engine’s whistle 
when a train rushes past us. 

Now, in the ordinary way all the 
lines in the star’s spectrum show the 
same slight displacement one way or 
the other, and this is only natural, for 
we do not expect that some ingredients 
of the star will move more rapidly than 
others ! Lately, however, the startling 
discovery has been made that in certain 
very- hot and young stars the lines due 
to the element calcium do not share 
in the general shift of the lines ; from 
which it follows that the calcium 
cannot be connected with these stars 
in the usual way. It is, in fact, most 
probable that the lines are caused by 
the light from the star shining through 
vast clouds of electrified calcium gas, 
which are lingering, tranquil, and mo¬ 
tionless, in the spaces between the stars. 

Dark nebulae, moving sometimes at 
great speeds, are not unknown to 
astronomers ; but the calcium clouds 
are entirely different, being, so far as 
the measurements show, absolutely at 
rest in space. ' 

FIRE ESCAPE OF SILK 
Sliding Down an Elastic Tube 

The latest fire escape is of silk, and is 
made in the shape of a tube. It is very 
light, and folds up into comparatively 
small compass. 

In case of fire it is lowered from an 
upper window, those below take hold 
of the end and stretch it so that it slants 
out, and the people in the upper room 
slide down the tube one after another. 

Silk is, of course, very strong, and 
so the tube can be made fairly thin, and, 
being elastic, it stretches as required 
to allow a person to pass, but does not 
open quickly' enough to let him down 
with a great rush. The speed of the 
descent can also be regulated by pulling 
the tube taut or letting it become loose. 

A NATION AND ITS 
MOTORS 

What They Mean to Industry 

The great motor business in the 
United States not only gives direct em¬ 
ployment to enormous numbers of 
people, but its effect on general industry 
is remarkable. 

This year it is. expected that four 
million cars will be made, which will 
mean that altogether the industry will 
consume 70 per cent of the country’s 
rubber supply, 35 per cent of the plate 
glass supply, 25 per cent of the alumin¬ 
ium supply, 14 per cent of the copper 
supply, 54 per cent of the upholstery 
leather supply, and about five per cent 
of the entire iron and steel supply. 

Over five thousand million gallons of 
petrol were used by American motor 
vehicles in 1923. 


All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

What is Astrakhan? 

The skin of young lambs from Astrakhan, 
in Russia, with wool-like fur. . 

Is the Raven Extinct in England? 

No, although it is very rare. It nests, 
however, in wild and unfrequented parts of 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 

How do Scientists Measure Great Heat 
and Great Cold ? 

By means of the platinum resistance 
thermometer or. the -thermo-couple. Both 
work electrically. 

Who Wrote the Acts of the Apostles? 

The authorship was attributed -by the 
early Christians to Luke, and the narrative 
itself suggests this. Most scholars accept 
this authorship. 

What is the Area of Paris ? 

It is an irregular square, and the area of the* 
city within the, old fortifications of 1840, 
generally regarded as the city’s confines, is 
19,279 acres. The administrative County of 
London covers 74,816 acres. 

What are the Egyptian Pyramids Built of ? 

Of limestone blocks, and. in some cases, 
like that of the Great Pyramid of Cheops, 
they were faced with granite. slabs. This 
pyramid, according to Professor Flinders 
Petrie, was built about 4500 b.c. 

Did King Arthur Really Live ? 

Nobody can say for certain. Of course, 
nearly all the stories about him and his 
knights are purely legendary, but it is quite 
possible there may have been a British 
leader of this name in the sixth century. 

How Many Languages are There in the 
World? 

According to Adelung there are 3424 
known languages or dialects in the world, 
937 Asiatic, 587 European, 276 African, 
and 1624 American and Oceanic. - 
Where Does the Chinook Wind Originate? 

This wind originates as a moist wind in 
the Pacific, gives a plentiful rainfall on the 
westward of the Rockies, and then descends 
on the eastern slopes in winter as an 
unseasonably warm and dry wind, rapidly 
evaporating the snow. 

What is Space? 

The word space is from the Latin spatium, 
which means that which is drawn out, 
and space is simply continuous extension. 
The vast,space all around us is regarded 
as being filled with the ether, but space 
itself is nothing but distance. 

How was the Height of Mount Everest 
Measured? 

By trigonometry, in the same way as a 
boy could measure the height of a church 
spire, but, of course, with very delicate 
instruments. The plan followed cannot be 
described here, but is given in tlie Children’s 
Encyclopedia. 

How May the Area of a Circle be Found? 

There are various formulas for finding a 
circle’s area, thus : half the radius X the 
circumference, or the radius squared x 
3 , i4i6, or the diameter squared X *7854, or 
the circumference squared 4- (3*1416 x 4), 
or the circumference squared X '07958. 

When were Clocks Invented? 

The ancient Egyptians and Greeks had 
water clocks, in which time was marked by 
the dripping of water through a hole in a 
graduated cylinder, but the first clocks in the 
modern sense were made in the thirteenth 
century. We cannot say who was the in¬ 
ventor, as they were gradually evolved. 

Have All the Octopuses the Same 
Number of Arms? 

Yes; the word octopus means eight- 
footed, and is given to the members of one 
of the sub-orders of the natural order 
Dibranchiata. The other sub-order is 
known as that of the Decapods, or ten-footed 
creatures. In both cases the arms are 
supplied with suckers. 

How Many of the Planets are Inhabited? 

We do not know that any are, although 
some astronomers have thought that there 
are indications on Mars of intelligent beings. 
It is merely a question of opinion and theory, 
for there are no proofs. All we know is 
that on some planets the conditions do not 
preclude the possibility of life of some kind. 

What is French Polish Made Of? 

There are various recipes ; a common one 
is as follows : To one pint of spirits of wine 
add half an ounce of gum shellac, the same 
quantity of gum lac, and a quarter of an 
ounce of gum sandarac. Put. these in¬ 
gredients into a stone bottle in a warm place, 
frequently shaking it, and when the gums 
are quite dissolved the mixture is fit to use. 


THE RINGED PLANET 

SATURN AT HIS NEAREST 

Clouded World with Ten 
Satellites 

MYSTERY OF A MISSING MOON 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The lovely planet Saturn will be at 
his nearest to the Earth next week, and 
by Saturday only 813 million miles away. 

On that evening he will be seen near 
to the Moon, about six or seven times 
her own apparent width away to the 
right of her; but her radiance will 
dim considerably the lustre of Saturn. 

Full details for identifying this planet 
were given in the CN. for March 15. 

Rising in the east about 7.30 p.111., 
summer time, Saturn thus shines down 
upon us throughout the night, being 
due south about 1 a.m. He is brighter 
than at any time for the past six years ; 



Saturn as seen through a telescope 


this is because his magnificent Ring 
system has now opened out so much, in 
consequence of the different position 
in space from which.we view it. 

We are actually looking down on 
Saturn, and across the upper, or northern, 
side of his immense flat Rings, as can 
be seen from the picture, which shows his 
present appearance ^ as seen through a 
small telescope, together with four of 
his satellites. 

A telescope with a glass two inches 
in diameter at the large end will show 
the Rings as a tiny ring of light encircling 
a little globe; and also the largest of 
Saturn's moons. Titan. This may,even 
be seen with good field-glasses, under 
the favourable conditions of a dark and 
clear night. But Titan and the other 
moons are, of course, not always in 
the positions shown in the picture. 

Titan travels round Saturn in 13 days, 
22 hours, and 41 minutes, so, once 
found, he may be followed from day to 
day, and his position estimated for 
16 days lienee. 

His distance from Saturn is about 
771,000 miles, and he is estimated to 
be nearly 3500 miles in diameter. So 
Titan is larger than the planet Mercury, 
and the largest moon in the solar system. 

Moons Light in Weight 

Saturn has nine other satellites— 
Mimas, Enceladus, Tethys, Dione, and 
Rhea inside Titan’s orbit; Hyperion, 
Japetus, Phoebe, and Themis outside. 
Of these only Tetliys, Dione, Rhea, 
and Japetus are visible, in moderate¬ 
sized telescopes, being between 1000 
and 2000 miles in diameter, and between 
tenth and eleventh magnitude; while 
the existence of Themis, of the iSth 
magnitude, found by photography by 
Professor Pickering, seems at present 
somewhat in doubt, as it cannot be found. 

These* moons are, like Saturn, ex¬ 
ceedingly light in weight, lighter than 
if they were entirely composed of 
aluminium; indeed, Saturn himself 
would float on a vast celestial sea, if 
there were one. This is supposing that 
he were composed of material of the 
same weight all through. 

But this is not at all likely, for; as in 
the case of our world, the heavier 
material would be at and toward the 
centre, and so what we see in these far- 
off Saturnian realms is the atmospheric 
envelope of lighter gases and elements; 
while far below—in the case of Saturn 
possibly thousands of miles below—the 
upper cloud surface is the actual solid 
surface. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the east, Mars rises about 
3 a.m., Jupiter about midnight, Saturn at 
7.30 p.m. In the west, Venus and Mercury 
are to be seen in the.eYening, 
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EAGLE FEATHER 


A Tale of White Men 
Among the Red Men 

What Has Happened Before 

A brief synopsis of the early chapters 
appeared in last week's issue. 

CHAPTER 17 

Fun in the Indian Camp 

fter dinnei- David again started- 
to broach the subject of his 
mission, but the courteous chief 
put him off. 

“You have eaten .with us; now 
you must laugh with us. Time 
enough for council in the evening," 
he said. 

David would have staked his 
life on the old chief’s good faith. 
So, in spite of occasional glowering 
looks he intercepted from the 
discontented warriors, he decided 
to do as Cornstalk bade him. 

A general merry-making had 
been declared in honour of the 
white boy’s visit to the Indian 
camp. Games were to be played 
in the recreation grounds, where 
the braves held their war dances. 

First there was a game called 
lacrosse, which, played by the 
Indians, was a very rough-and- 
tumble affair indeed. The squaws 
were invited to join in on this 
particular afternoon, and a special 
rule was made by which they might 
pick up the ball and run with it. 
The men were not allowed to touch 
the ball with their hands, but if 
they caught one of the squaws 
with it they coulcf' shake her till 
she dropped it. 

David did not enjoy this very 
much, though he was polite enough 
to join in heartily. But he was 
relieved when a - game^ requiring 
more skill was begun. 

Every Indian brought out his 
bow and arrows. Eagle Feather 
brought his to David—his choicest. 
Then, when the braves had lined 
up at one end of the meadow, a 
squaw sent a large hoop rolling 
across the other end. 

The game was not to shoot an 
arrow through the hoop, but to 
split the rim. 

One by one the Indians tried and 
missed. It came to David’s turn. 
He had often practised shooting 
with a bow at home, and this time, 
after careful aim, lie just nicked 
the edge of the hoop. It wavered 
and rolled on. There were murmurs 
among the Indians, not all of ad¬ 
miration. 

Eagle Feather had stood aside, 
not joining. When he saw David’s 
near shot, he smiled in his friendly 
way. and called out : 

“Good! You do better next 
time. The bow is new to you ! ’’ 

One of the braves that David 
had * recognised approached the 
chief’s son with a bow and arrows. 

“ Show the white boy how to 
shoot truly," he said.' 

Eagle Feather’s first courteous 
impulse was to shoot badly. But 
he had noted the undercurrent of 
feeling against David, though he 
did not understand its cause. 
So he did a still more tactful thing. 

As the hoop went rolling across 
the field he took careful aim, 
allowing for wind,' for speed, for 
distance, and even as much as 
possible for the unevenness of the 
ground, and shot. 

The sharp arrow went straight 
through the rim of the hoop • and 
stuck there ! 

A whoop went up from the In¬ 
dians watching. An immediate 
change came over their attitude 
toward David. One or two of them 
approached him and slapped him 
in a friendly way on the back. 

“ You see ? Indian boy shoot 
best! ’’ said one, chuckling with 
delight. 

David looked at them in as¬ 
tonishment. “ They are like child¬ 
ren,” he thought 

He had learned one important 
thing about the Indians. 

Eagle Feather came over, smiling 
a li.ttle anxiously. Fie was not sure 


Set down by 
John HaUen 

how David would, take being beaten. 
David soon assured him. 

“ I call that fine shooting l ” 
he said heartily. “ You beat me 
fair and square.” 

“ Good ! " said Eagle Feather, 
immensely relieved. 

The warriors were now shouting 
for horses. Now that their tribe 
had been vindicated, they were 
eager to try another game. 

The squaws brought tip the horses, 
barebacked, with only a leather 
thong for bridle/ Every Indian 
leaped astride. Eagle Feather 
brought up one for David. 

“ This is a good pony. It is mine." 

“ What are you riding ? " asked 
David, hesitating to take it. 

“ I have sent for my father's 
horse." 

The Indians were now racing 
about the field, hair flying, the 
feathers stuck in their scalp-locks 
pointing stiff!y backwards. For the 
most part they guided their ponies 
with their knees, and the perfectly 
trained animals obeyed the slightest 
pressure. 

All the squaws and children 
and old men gathered to watch. 
It was an inspiring thing to see the 
flying figures, like living bronze 
statues. 

When Eagle Feather cantered 
up on his father’s horse he explained 
the way the game was played. 

The hoop was set rolling as 
before, this time by young boys, 
who could run in and out among the 
horses with less danger of harm 
than the squaws. The idea was to 
split the rim of the hoop from 
horseback. . 

David soon learned /to calculate 
the roll of the hoop and the distance 
and became so interested in trying 
his skill that before he quite realised 
it he had shot through the rim of the 
hoop four times. 

This was far too good shooting 
to be quite diplomatic. • David 
pulled himself together. 

“ Look here, David, young 
fellow," ho said to himself, 14 you're 
not here to enjoy yourself, but to 
accomplish a mission.” 

He drew up his horse .and waited 
for Eagle Feather, who galloped up, 
flushed with the sport. 

“ How many times did you 
shoot the rim ? ” asked David. 

“ Seven times,” answered Eagle 
Feather. “ How many times you ? " 

“ Only four,” said David. 

The other young men were still 
flying about the field, whooping, 
whenever there was a skilful shot. 

“ Come and play atergain,” 
suggested Eagle Feather. “ Then 
we can talk.” 

“ I don’t know that game,” 
said David. 

“ I will show you.” 

Eagle Feather called a young boy 
to take the horses, and the two 
friends went to the club-house for 
refreshment and a quieter sport. 

Atergain sounds much more 
simple than it really is. 

A handful of beans is placed in 
a bowl. One of them has been 
marked with a rude drawing of a 
man’s face, and is called the chief. 

What the player tries to do is to 
shake the bowl in such a way that 
only the chief hops out. Every, 
bean that hops out before the chief 
counts as a point against him. 

David and Eagle Feather each 
had a bowl with an equal number of 
beans. They shook their bowls in 
all sorts of ways, watching each 
other’s luck, and laughing. David 
had seen that Eagle Feather, un¬ 
like some of the braves, was 
thoroughly sporting. So they had a 
real contest. 

David was at a disadvantage, 
having never played the game 
before, but, though he would have 
been poor at any sort of literary 
competition, he was clever with 
Ins hands, and he concentrated 
on the sport. 

Neither boy had any luck at first. 

“ Your chief is home-loving,” 


said Eagle Feather, in mock solici¬ 
tude.. He grinned across his howl 
at his opponent. “ Perhaps he has 
a squaw he will not leave. You’d 
better throw her out first and he 
will follow.” : ’ 

To accuse an Indian of being so 
fond of his wife that he will not go 
to war is a terrible taunt. He 
chuckled wickedly as he swished 
the beans around in his bowl. 

“ Yours is also a coward," 
remarked David. “See how he 
skulks behind his warriors ! How 
can he expect to lead if he pushes 
them before him ! ’’ 

By. degrees, however, David 
became more skilful. He invented 
a little twisting jerk that, when 
he had got the chief into the right 
position, sent him • flying out 
with only the loss of one or two 
beans. It was really only the 
result of a lucky accident and the 
ability to repeat the same process 
over and over. But it looked al¬ 
most uncanny, as, in response to 
David's movements, the chief went 
spinning out again and again. 

Eagle Feather piit down his bowl 
to watch David in astonishment. 

“ How can you do it so often ? " 
he asked. “That is wonderful." 

David was about to explain the 
trick when he realised they were no 
longer sitting alone. 

The Indians, however, were not 
watching dispassionately. They 
were not even concerned for the 
honour of the red boy as against 
the white. It was something far 
more serious that made their faces 
grave and put superstitious terror 
into their eyes. 

44 He has the evil eye ! ” Eagle 
Feather heard one whisper. “ He 
looks at the chief and it hops out.” 

The Indian boy rose from the 
game. He had seen enough to 
warn him. David, though he 
could not understand what was 
being whispered, saw also that 
trouble was brewing. 

“It is better to sec my father 
now,” said Eagle Feather, and, 
followed by his friend, he walked 
through the crowd of glowering 
Indians to his father’s tepee. 

CHAPTER 18 

White Medicine Man ! 

'“They found Cornstalk sitting 
A before his door, talking to an 
ancient warrior. The chief nodded 
to. David in his dignified fashion, 
and the old man rose, saluted 
gravely, and went away. 

David, at the. invitation of Corn¬ 
stalk, seated himself beside him 
on the, bearskin. Eagle Feather 
had disappeared. 

“ Tell me what brings you here, 
my brother,” said the chief, cere¬ 
moniously. 

44 Two nights ago some Shawnee 
braves attacked my father’s camp 
on the edge of the wilderness,” 
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answered David. “ I have come 
to ask if it was by Cornstalk’s will 
that the)* did this.” 

The.old chief had turned his head 
sharply at David's words, and the 
boy saw a flame of anger deep in 
his eyes. His face, however, was 
immobile as he answered. 

44 It was not by Cornstalk’s will.” 

“ Then they should be punished 
not by the white man, but by 
Cornstalk.” 

David felt that perhaps, he was 
speaking ovcr-boldly, but it was 
not a time for hedging. 

“You speak truly, White Brother," 
answered the Shawnee chief, calmly. 
“ What harm did they do ? " . 

“ They made the settlers believe 
Cornstalk had not kept his word.” 

David felt that this was what 
mattered most to the old chief, 
and, indeed, it was the worst offence 
that the marauding braves could 
have committed. 

44 Besides that they killed one 
cow and, I think, drove off others," 
he continued. 

Cornstalk sat for some time in 
silence, his fine old face, the colour 
of bronze, rigid with thought. 

Then, with a sudden movement, 
he struck a metal gong that hung 
beside him. Eagle Feather ap¬ 
peared so quickly that David 
guessed he had been waiting for 
the summons. 

“ Call the warriors to a council ! ” 
ordered Cornstalk. 

Eagle Feather vanished instantly, 
and in a moment David heard 
throughout the camp the sound of 
drums, beaten in peculiar rhythm. 

Then the braves began to gather 
and seat themselves in a semi¬ 
circle before the chief. David had 
not moved from his seat on the 
bearskin beside Cornstalk. FIc held 
his head high, and kept his face 
immobile, trying to make up 
in dignity what he lacked in 
assurance. He felt ‘very much 
alone in that camp of red men. 
Cornstalk he was sure he could 
trust, and Eagle Feather, but he 
had been made clearly aware that 
there was an element in the camp 
very hostile to him. 

Would the old man be able to force 
the hostile braves to his will ? 

Eagle Feather came back as the 
last of the warriors appeared, 
and Cornstalk .beckoned him to 
sit beside David. The two elder 
sons of the chief were both absent 
on hunting expeditions. Also, to 
David’s consternation, he could not 
see the guilty ones among the forty 
or fifty warriors assembled. 

Then, as the council was about 
to begin, a new group of Indians 
came hurriedly into the camp. 

44 My brother Blackfish ! " whis¬ 
pered Eagle Feather, and for the 
first time David saw the black 
brows of the Indian who hated the 
English with so deadly a venom. 

Surrounding him were his hunt¬ 
ing party and some Indians whom 
David recognised as those who had 
been whispering against him earlier 
in the afternoon. There were also 
the medicine men of the tribe.. • 

“ They went out to meet him. 
They mean no good 1 ” whispered 
Eagle Feather again. 

It was evident that they meant 
no good, for, led by Blackfish, 
they stalked straight into the centre 
of the council. 

44 Father! " Blackfish, the spokes¬ 
man for the enemy group, saluted 
the chief and then turned a glare of 
hatred towards David. 

“ Father 1 This white boy is 
evil. He is a white medicine man ! 
He has come to bewitch the camp 
with his bad magic ! ” 

Cornstalk turned to David. * 

“Is this true ? ” he said sternly. 

44 Let him be killed before he 
brings down fire upon us ! " Black¬ 
fish interposed before David could 
answer. 

There was a general movement 
away from David’s vicinity. 

“ White medicine man ! Let him 
be killed ! ” cried the Indians. 

One of the hunting braves 
raised his long knife, ready to 
throw straight at David’s heart. 

The English boy sat rigid, 
knowing that the least movement 
might bring the glittering point 
unerringly to its mark. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

Little Pitchers 

F)at was looking very import- 
* ant as lie went up to his 
little cousins Peter and Peggy. 

“ Let us go farther away from 
Rosamond,” he said. “ I have 
a great secret to tell you, and 
little pitchers have long ears.” 

44 Don’t be so silly about 
Baby Green,” Peggy replied. 
44 How can she tell tales when she 
can't talk ? ” 

All the same, the children 
moved away to the seat beneath 
the sycamore, and Pat told the 
others how he had found an 
empty hut in the old quarry oil 
the hilltop, and had taken it to 
be his own secret house. 

It was just four walls built with 
rough stones and roofed with 
logs, but it had a chimney and a 
real fireplace where the men, who 
worked in the quarry long ago, 
used to cook their meals. There 
was a set of rails, too, winding in 
and out of the cuttings and down 
the hillside, where little trucks 
filled with stone used to run. 

Pat had smuggled small chairs 
and a table out of the nursery 
for the hut, and gathered wood 
for the fire, and now he wanted 
his cousins * to spend the after¬ 
noon there with him. 

44 Peter and I will play rail¬ 
way games with the trucks out¬ 
side,” said Pat. 44 And Peggy 
must keep the fire burning, and 
fry the sausages for tea.” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Green's red¬ 
headed baby crept closer and 
closer. Though she was back¬ 
ward in talking she could think 
very well, and listen, too. 

44 How shall we get rid of 
Rufus ? ” asked the boys. 

“ I shall put my new doll in 
her Golliwog’s go-cart,” said 
Peggy, “ and tell her to wheel it 
home to Mummy.” 

Away with her new family 
strutted Baby Green, as proud as 
a peacock, and ofl ran the cousins. 

Tea-time came, and no signs 
of Pat, Peggy, or Peter. Supper¬ 
time drew near. At last Mrs. 
Green arrived with,her baby. 

I have only just heard that 
the children are lost,” said she. 
“ I found Peggy’s doll in Rosa¬ 
mond’s go-cart. I believe she 
knows something about them. 
If only she could talk I ” 

44 Show me where they have 
gone, Baby! ” said Peggy’s father. 

She put her fat hand in his, and 
led the way stoutly up the hill. 

When they came to the hut 
in the quarry' the window was 
shining red with the fire, and 
inside, curled up on beds of dry 
leaves, they found the lost ones. 

The boys had played at a 
collision with the trucks, and Pat 
had fallen off and hurt his ankle. 
The farmer’s cows had been 
turned out in the fields below, 
and Peter and Peggy had not 
dared to cross them. 

“ It was growing so dark,” 
said Peggy, 44 and the bats 
squeaked so horridly. We had 
given up hope of being found. 
How did you find us, Father ? ” 

“ A little bird with a red crest 
showed me the way,” said he, 
44 A queer little tell-tale-tit, who 
could not chirp a note ! ” 
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^he Year’s at the Spring and ‘Day’s at the cMorn 



DF MERRYMAN 

A little boy was lost in a crowd, 
so he went up to a policeman, 
and said: 

“ Please, have you seen a lady 
here ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the policeman, 
with a smile. “ I have seen many 
ladies.” 

“ But have you seen one without 
a little boy ?%” persisted the wan¬ 
derer anxiously. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, I am the little boy. 
Please take me to the lady.” 

0 □ ' 0 

A Swarm of Bees 
Re happy, be bright, 

Be kind, be polite, 

Be courteous, be studious, be good, 
Be patient, be pure, 

Be cautious, be sure, 

•Be temperate, be wise as you should. 
Be careful, be mild, 

Be sweet as a child, 

Be thoughtful, be loving, be true, 

Be prudent, be brave, 

Be sure to behave, 

B e e arnest wrong thoughts to subdu e. 
Be honest, be keen, 

Be tidy, be clean, 

Be reverent, be modest, be straight, 
Be faithful, be firm, 

Be willing to learn; 

For that is the way to be great. 

0 □ 0 
Arithmetical Problem 
A SHEPHERD who hall charge 
of 135 sheep used to fasten 
them up for the night in four 
different 'folds, which varied in 
size. 

In the second fold he put twice 
as many sheep as in the first, in 
the third twice as many as in the 
second, and in the fourth twice as 
many as in the third. 

How many sheep were there in- 
each fold ? Solution next week - 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Norris ? 

Although this name is sometimes 
confounded with La Noryce, 
which means the nurse, and with 
Le Noreys, an early term for a 
Norwegian, it is really derived from 
Le Noreis, meaning one from the 
North, and was undoubtedly given 
in the first place as a description of 
someone from the North. 

Gradually the term became at¬ 
tached as a surname, and has 
come down to us as Norris. 

000 


A Hidden Word Puzzle 



When placed in their correct order, the 
initial letters o! the words represented by 
these pictures will spell the name oi a 
wonderful modern invention. Can you 
iind out what it is ? Solution next week 

0 ‘ 0 0 

What is it that requires many 
answers, although it never 
asks any questions ? A door-bell. 


The Way to Happiness 

Before you speak an angry 
word, count ten ; * 

Then, if still you angry be, count 
ten again. 

0.0 0 

A Spring Scare 



“ Q H > what is that ? ” 

Cried Tat to Tit. 

“ I do not like the 
Look of it! ” 

“ Your nerves,” said Tit, 

“ Are weak, no doubt. 

IPs just a crocus 
Coming out! ” 

0 . 0 . 0 . 

What is that from which you 
take away the whole and 
yet some is left ? Whole-some. 

0 -0 0 ‘ 


Jacko Has a Cough 

It was a long time before Aunt Matilda forgave Jacko for 
* driving off and leaving her behind. Such a thing had never 
happened to her in all lier days, she said, and her feet, were 
still sore from walking along the hard road in her cloth hoots. 

J But, little by little, Jacko’s good behaviour melted her heart. 
He was really sorry he had played such a trick on the old lady, 
and tried to make up for it by being as good as gold ; and at 
last Aunt Matilda forgot all about it. 

“ After all, boys will be boys,” she said. 

She was terribly concerned when Jacko had a fit of coughing 
one morning at breakfast. He tried to explain that it was only 

2 because a piece of toast had gone the wrong way, but she 

- wouldn’t listen to him. 

“ I don’t like the sound of it,” she said. 

And when her eye fell on an advertisement in the paper 
which said .“Take care of . that cough,” she was more than 
ever convinced that there was something seriously wrong. 

It’s all through that drive,” she said, wringing her hands. 
“ I should never have taken him.” 

£ And so it was that Jacko found himself in bed with a fire 
in his room, and what he called in his letter home “ every 
attention.” 

At first he thoroughly enjoyed it, for he had never had such 
a fuss made of him in his life. Lovely jellies appeared, and 
oranges and grapes and peaches and melons ; and, so that he 
shouldn’t be dull, the old lady ordered all the picture papers 

4 for him, and even put the gramophone on the table beside 

- his bed. 

But on the second day Jacko woke up to a disagreeable fact. 
He was hungty—very hungry. Jellies and fruit and chicken 
broth were all very well in their way, but they weren’t filling. 


A Proverb in Fancy Dress 

Jt is permitted the feline race 
To contemplate even a regal face. 
This is only another version of - 
the well-known proverb, “A cat 
may look at a king.” 

0 0 0 

A History Puzzle 

A famous English warrior duke , 
Whose battles are renowned'; 

A celebrated admiral. g 

Who first the globe sailed round. - 

A navigator who was killed 
By savage treachery; 

A noted voyager who first 
America did see. 

A sailor, second in command 
In great Trafalgar's fight; 

The vessel in which Nelson fell, 7 
Combating for the right. - 

Initials of these, six words take 
And place them side by side; 

Then they will name, as thus 
arranged, 

The year when Nelson died. 

Solution next week 

a Q Q 8 

What burns to keep a secret ? “ 

Sealing wax. 

000 

Nought and Cross 

A N old Negro woman who worked 
on an estate in America could 
not write, so when she went to the 
office to draw her monthly wages 2 
she always signed the receipt by 
making her mark—the usual cross. 

One month, however, when she 
took her nioney she marked a circle 
on the receipt. 

“ Why, what's the matter, 
Dinah ? ” asked the clerk in charge 
of the office. “ Why don’t you make io 
your usual cross ? ” . — 

“Well,” said Dinah proudly,' 

“ Ah got married yesterday an’ 
changed mah name.” 


0~0 □ 

What islands produce the best 
singers ? The Canaries. 

0 0 . □ 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Do You Know Me ? A shadow 
A Riddle in Rhyme Atlantic 
Monograms of the Zoo Animals 
Tiger, Monkey 
Who Was He ? 

The famous historian was Titus 
LiviuSj or Livy. 


11 



The old lady was horrified when he said he could do with a 
beef-steak pudding. She wouldn’t hear of such a thing in a sick¬ 
room ; and when Jacko, in desperation, said there was nothing 
the matter with.him, she refused to believe him. 

“ A cold takes three days to run its course,” she said severely. 

And that night Jacko was tucked up at half-past six and 
expected to go to sleep on a supper of bread-and-milk ! 

He was so ravenous he couldn’t sleep a wink, and he was 
still awake when the grandfather clock struck ten, and Aunt 
Matilda came upstairs to bed. 

Then a bright idea struck him. He hopped out of bed and 
crept down to the kitchen. 

Next morning, when Aunt Matilda came in to say good¬ 
morning, she looked very worried. Cook had come to her in a 
dreadful way, she said. Somebody had broken into the house 
and raided the larder. A whole treacle tart had gone, and all 
the jam tarts and half a chicken ! 

“ I’m going to send for the police,” said the old lady. “ Why, 
what’s the matter, Jacko ? ” For Jacko was nowhere to be 
seen. He was well out of sight under the bedclothes. 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 

The Mother Pheasant | La Faisane 

The following observation of the j L’observation suivante, concern ant 
mothering of chickens by a pheasant ! une faisane qui servit de mere a des 
is from a Derbyshire reader poussins nous parvient d’un lecteur 

J w i dii Derbyshire. 

About last May I was much 

surprised to see a hen pheasant 
strutting about quite tamely 
with nine young ones in a field 
close to the one in which I keep 
my fowls. 

I watched them with interest, 
and the more so when three of 
the nine developed into brown 
Leghorn chicks. Then I found a 
farmer’s hen had made use- of 
the pheasant’s nest, and had laid 
some eggs in it, three of which had 
eventually hatched out. 


Vers le mois de mai dernier, 
je fus tres surpris de voir une 
faisane qui se pavanait sans 
crainte, accompagnee de neuf 
petits, dans un champ proche 
de celui ou j’eleve la volaille. 

Je les considerai avec d'autant 
plus d'interet que trois des neuf 
se transformerent en poulets 
'brans de Livourne. C’est alors 
que je decouvris que la poule 
d’un fermier s’etait approprie 
le nid de la faisane et y avait 
pondu des oeufs dont trois 
avaient donne des poussins. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Bobby’s Spider 

Dobby couldn’t remember 
u that eight times three 
make twenty-four. 

When he said “ eight times ” 
to Miss Banks, who came to 
teach him and Peggy every 
morning, he always made the 
same mistake. 

One morning she gave him 
three sums to do on eight times, 
and every time the figure three 
had to be multiplied he made 
a mistake. 

“ You’re not trying,” said 
Miss Banks crossly. 

“ Yes, I am, Miss Banks, 
really I am ; but eight times 
three never will stay in my 
head,” said poor Bobby. 

“If at first you don’t suc¬ 
ceed, try, try again. Remem¬ 
ber Robert Bruce and the 
spider,” said Miss Banks. 
“ Now you can go upstairs into 
the attic all by yourself, and 
stay till your sums are right.” 

Bobby did not like this at 
all. The attic was such a lonely 
place; in fact,. there was 
nothing in it at all except 
Bobby, the box lie sat upon, 
his exercise-book, and a very 
stumpy pencil. 

“ Funny I’m named Robert 
and have to try, try again,”, 
thought Bobby. “ I do wish a 
spider would come and help 
me with these sums,” and he 
began to nibble his pencil. 
Then he stared at the window 
'and gave a jump—there was a 
beautiful spider’s web hanging 
across the panes, and in the mid¬ 
dle of it was a nice old spider. 

This was really jolly, and 
Bobby put down his pencil 
and went across to have a look 
at it. It was a beautiful web, 
a house that any spider might 
be proud to own. 

The sun shining through the 
window showed all the little 
silken ladders very plainly. 

“ I wonder how many lad¬ 
ders there are,”. thought 
Bobby, and he began to count. 



“ Twenty - four. What a 
lot! ” Then Bobby began to 
rub his nose thoughtfully. What 
had he heard about twenty- 
four ? Why, of course, eight 
times three make twenty-four. 

The stumpy pencil set to 
work and the sums were done 
in a twinkling, and Bobby 
went downstairs. 

“ Who told you ?” saidPeggy. 

“A spider,” answered Bobby. 
“ Spiders are very fond of peo¬ 
ple called Robert, you know.”- 
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The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for lls. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s.; Canada, 13s. 6d. See below. 


BRITONS FLYING ROUND THE WORLD • A LIFEBOAT AT WESTMINSTER 




Going to the City—During the tram an>J bus 
strike some curious scenes were witnessed 
in the streets of the City of London. Here we 
see a girl going to work riding on a pony 


Britons Flying Round the World—These three British airmen are flying round the world, 
. travelling eastward, while the American airmen, also attempting the world circuit, are flying 
westward. On the left, standing up, is Squadron-Leader A. C. Stuart IVIacLaren, and, sitting 
down, Flying Officer W. N. Plenderleith. On the right is Flight-Sergeant R. Andrews 


Barking Not Allowed—Notices have been 
placed on the sea front at Bournemouth 
threatening a penalty of £5 to be inflicted 
on those who are found inciting dogs to bark 




Beginning of the World Flight—Here is the beginning of the great attempt cf British 
airmen to fly round the world in an aeroplane. The machine is seen leaving the R.A.F. Depot 
at Calshot, near Southampton, *_mid the cheers of the spectators. See page 7 and .World Map 


A Collision in the Thames—Eight seamen were killed and severalinjurcd by a collision in the 
Thames, when an incoming American ship ran into the British steamer IVlatatua and made 
the tremendous rent shown in this, picture. The hull was smashed up like cardboard 
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Old London Reproduced—This remarkably fine reproduction of an old 
London building is the new home of a large West End business, and is 
almost ready for opening. The woodwork is made from old warships 


A Tiny Traffic Controller—This little 
tot is learning from the big policeman 
how to control London’s street traffic 


A Lifeboat Passes the House—The new motor lifeboat for Scarborough 
starting on its long journey from the Thames. It has here just passed 
the Houses of Parliament and has cls«. v sd Westminster Bridge 


A TREASURE-HOUSE OF KNOWLEDGE FOR A SHILLING-SEE MY MAGAZINE 
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